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Art. I.—European Commerce, shewing new and seente 
Channels of Trade with the Continent of Europe ; detatt- 
ing the Produce, Manufactures, and Commerce of Russia, 
Prussia, Sweden, Denmark, and Germany; as well as the 
Trade of the Rivers Elbe, Weser, and Ems ; with a general 
View of the Trade, Produce, and Manufactures of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland; and its 
unexplored and improved Resources and interior Wealth. 
Illustrated teith a Canal and River Map of Europe. By 
J. Jephson Oddy, Member of the Russia and Turkey or 
Levant Companies. 4to. Richardson. 1905. 


IT might almost be supposed from the surprising fluctuations 
of prosperity and decay which commerce has experienced, 
_ and the rapid transitions which it has often made from one 
partof the world to another, that it was a sort of volatile 
and capricious being, which delighted in perpetual change, 
which was subject to no rational control, and. which it 
was impossible, by any regulatious or contrivances of human 
wisdom, permanently to attach to any particular situation. 
But when we examine the matter with attention, and care- 
fully. investigate the causes which have led to the rise or 
fall of nations in a commercial view, we shall find that com- 
merce, instead of being that fanciful coquettish creature 
which we suppose, has certain fixed rules of action, from 
which she never deviates; and that whenever she varies her 
places or ber circumstances, whenever she flourishes or 
fades, or leaves one region to migrate to another, there 
are certain definite principles to which we may trace these 
different operations. In short, commerce is subject to gene- 
ral laws, which, though like various Jaws which govern the 
motions of the -natural and..moral world, they eperate un- 
seeu, are very visible in she .effeets. which, they produce; 
and the alternations of commercial prosperity: or decay are 
found to be subject to principles as regular and certain as 
the ebt or flowing of the tides. 
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The two principles on which commercial greatness most 
essentially depends, are, the industry of the people and the 
security of property. The first indeed is so intimately con- 
nected With the last, that it is virtually: included in its pera- 
tions. For, where property is secure, industry wiil abound ; 
but on the contrary, industry will be relaxed in proportion 
as the probability of enjoying its fruits is diminished. No 
one labours with alacrity where there is no hope of fruition 

-to animate his toil. And though security of property may 
prevail to a certain extent, even under an arbitrary govern- 
ment, where the exactions of the monarch are restrained by 
a sense of justice from within, or the force of public opinion 
“from without, yet, that feeling of security which gives the 
- strongest impulsion to industry, and affords the most vivid 
incitement to commercial enterprise, can never be very ge- 
nerally or widely diffused except where civil liberty prevails. 
When we speak of civil liberty, we do not suppose it limit- 
ed so much to any particular form of government in any 
country, as to the stability and purity of its judicial admini- 
Strations. Ifthe noble system of English jurisprudence and 
its adamantine basis, the trial by jury, could be introduced 
into Turkey, the people might enjoy a sufficient portion of 
civil liberty notwithstanding the despotic form of the govern- 
ment. Such aeheck would be imposed on the rapacity of 
‘the sovereign, that the people would be virtually free; and 
‘property so secure, as to give new life and activity to exef- 


‘tiow and commercial enterprize. Wherever the rights of . 


“meum’ and ‘taum’ are forcibly felt by the people, and 
distinctly recognized by the government, such a sense of 
“security will be:felt, and such a mass of activity put im mo- 
tion, as will in a short time be seen in the general improve- 
ment of the circumstances of the people and the condition of 
‘the country. 

Before the revolution, France had three times as much 
‘commerce as she has had at any period since; and hence 
‘we have no uncertain indication that the old government in 
that country, with al] its defects, was much better adminis- 
tered than the new. Property was more secure and indus- 
‘try more active. Under the successive despotisms ‘which 
‘have succeeded the old, those principles on which commerce 
‘tnost depends for its support, and to which it is chiefly in- 
debted for its prosperity, have been forsaken for others not 
‘only leas friendly, but utterly hostile to commerce and to 
liberty. Though the French government have affected to 
foster the commerce of the country, it has been done only 
‘by violence and oppression. it has consequently failed of 
itsend. Forcommerce is like the affections, which can- 
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notendure compulsion. Itcan be reared and nurtured only 
in the bosom of liberty, The rulers of France have suc- 
ceeded, either by force or intimidation,in excludiug the ships 
of England from every port on the continent of Europe, 
from Trieste on the Adriatic to Memel on the shores of the 
Baltic. But they have not on this account made the com- 
merce of France flourish more, or that of England flourish 
less. For there is nothing which commerce dreads so much 
as force: and though she may seem like a tender plant in 
an ungenial soil, yet where she meets with a favourable situ- 
ation, there is no plant which is so hardy, whose growth is 
so robust, or whose roots so difficult to extirpate. Whatever 
may have been the form which the Proteus-nature of the 
French government has assumed since the. revolution, ‘its 
practical adininistration has under every form been almost 
equally hostile to that pleasurable and animated feeling of 
security, which affords the strongest encouragement to the 
acquisition of propery. . Lo cominercial enterprise, and to 
every species of industry. Notwithstanding all the obstruc- 
tions which the ill-jadged malevolence of the French coun- 
cils has thrown in the way of the English commerce, that 
commerce has kept continually increasing ; and that increase 
has been chiefly owing to the presence of those principles 
in this country, which are so essential to the life of com- 
merce, and without which it can neverlong or greatly flourish 
in any country under heaven. The only trade which France 
has really encouraged has been the trade of war ; the natural 
effect of which is to diminish the produce of a country, while 
it increases the consumers. 

The work of Mr. Oddy does not so much explain the 
theoretical principles of commerce, as exbibit a practical 
view of British commerce in general, and particularly that 
which we carry on with the northern parts of Europe. The 
volume which he has preseated to the public, though it is 
not the production of a very luminous or comprehensive in- 
tellect, contains a valuable collection of materials, which a 
reflective mind may render subservient to purposes of the 
highest utility and importance. It is a repository which 
may be highly beneficial to the politician and the merchant; 
by which the first may be directed in his plans and reason- 
ings, and the last in his enterprises and speculations, 

Since the inconsiderate folly ef Bonaparte, more mischie- 
vous in its consequences to the interest of France than of 
Great Britain, has shut us out from any direct intercourse 
with the south of Europe, one of the objects of Mr. Oddy’s 
book is Lo point out those channels in the north, into which 
the commerce of this country may be diverted; where we 
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at present carry on a considerable trade, and where that 
trade may be increased to an almost jndefiuite extent. But 
as the court of Prussia has lately, after a long and disgraceful 
tissue of a weak, treacherous, and fluctuating policy, assumed 
an altitade decidedly hostile to this country, we must for the 
preseut be excluded from the ports of Stcttin, Dantzic, Ke- 
nigsberz, and Memel, and consequent)y from the navigation 
of the Oder, the Vistula, and the Metmel,as weil as the Weser 
and the Elbe, through which we might otherwise have cou- 
veyed our produce and our manufactures into the heart of 
Germany. ‘That our goods will still find their way thither 
we may confidently ex pect, from the eagerness of the demand 
and the necessity of the supply. But they i:onst at present 
be transported by more indirect ways and more ciscuitous 
chanvels. 

In the eleventh century, several towns on the Bultic, 
among which were Lubec, Wismar, Rostock, Stettin, 
Dantzic, &c. Kc. entered into acontederacy for the sake 
of defending their commerce against the pirates by whom 
the seas were then infested. Other cities were afterwards 
admitted members of this union, which was denowinated the 
Hanseatic league, or league of theLlanse Towns. These towns, 
which constituted a sortof federal republic for commercial 
purposes, soon rose to great wealth and power. About theend 
of the fourteenth century they had reached their+ highest 
pitch of prosperity, but, in the fifteenth, they began to de- 
eline. ‘They forgot the true end and primary object of their 
waion, and engaged in ruinous and expensive wars, which 
were prompted either by avarice or ambition. Juring the 
period in which they steadily adhered to the original princi- 
ples of their union, they rendered essential service to the 
north of Exrope and to the cause of humanity in general. 
‘Fhey promoted commerce and industry, and they kept alive 
the flame of civilization, which seemed on the point of being 
eitirely extinguished. They cleared the sea of those pirates 
and robbers,who from Norway and Denmark infested Europe, 
who burned and pillaged London, Paris, Cologne, Gheut, 
Nouen, Bourdeaux, and many other places; and whose ra- 
vages neither the kings of France vor England, nor the ew- 
pesor of Germany, were able to prevent. 

Ch. If. treats of the Russian empire in general, of its extent, 
seas, lakes, &e. ‘The Russian empire comrehends nearly a 
seventh part of the continent and about a twenty-sixth part of 
the whole globe. [t does not appear to contain at present more 
than seventeen inhabitants to an English square mile: but it 
is rapidiy advancing in population. Rich and well cultivated 
countries commonly contain trom one hundred and fifty to two 
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hundred inhabitants to every English square mile; but if Russia 
were to possess only fifty, anincrease which, if the country 
keep improving in agri¢ulture, commerce, and arts, in a ratio 
equal te what it has observed for the last filty years, it will 
hardly take half fifty years to accomplish, the population 
would amount to one hundred and twenty-five millions. Ad 
there is no other European government whose population afid 
resources can be expected to increase with the same rapithty 
or to the same extent, the preponderance of the Russian em- 
pire ia the scale of European power must, if that empire eon- 
tinue united under one head, become quite irresistible. Abd 
if the ambition of the government, instead of being directed 
to the civilization of the people and the interna! improve- 
ment of the country, should take a military turn, all Europe 
might again be desvlated by the ravages of the North. But 
perhaps Europe has much more to dread from the prepou- 
derance of the lrench than of the Russian empire. The 
population of Russia, even supposing it triple its present 
amount, which is between thirty-eight and thirty-nine mil- 
liens, would be spread over so wide a surface, that it would 
be more difficult to collect the largest portion of it capable 
of bearing arms and of being spared from domestic purposes, 
in order toexecute any project of gigantic ambition. But the 
population of France, supposing it not to exceed the present 
population of Russia, by being brought more into contact, 
and comprehended in a narrower space, must, from the 
greater faciliies which it would affurd for recraiting 
and immediately supplying the losses occasioned by battle 
and contingencies, be considered as more formidable to the 
liberties and. independence of the rest of Europe than lus+ 
sia ever can, with almost any increase of her populatioa and 
resources. France and Russia are at this moment the two 
prepouderating powers, one at the west and the other at the 
east of Europe, and the repose of the world seems to require 
that other powers of considerable magnitude and resvurces 
should be placed between them. Betweentwo seach colossal 
competitors for universal empire, there wants not only a separas 
tion of space, but the intervention of third powers ; fer ether 
wise an explosion must ensue, which would be fatal to the pro« 
gress of human improvements, and. probably give a res 
wv turn to civilization, and’ posh ‘society off its 
ase. 

The commerce between Russia and Great Britain com- 
menced about the middle of the sixteenth ceatury, and was 
carried ou entirely by the way of Archangel, ull Peter the 
Great laid the foundation of Petersburg, which has since 
tccome the great mart of the empire. Russia possesses 
great facilities for interval commerce, by meuns of the seas 
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and lakes, rivers and canals, which bound and intersect her 
territory. The canals of Kubenski and x ee Volots- 
hok, the first of which unites the Dwina with the Wolga, and 
the second of which unites the Neva with the same river, thus 
coanecting the White Sea, the Baltic, and the Caspian, and 
the Beresinski canal, which joins the Diina with the Dnieper, 
and the bay of Riga with the Black Sea, form altogether an 
extent of internal communication which cannot be equalled 
in any other country in Europe. This facility of internal 
communication between the remote parts of this vast empire, 
must tend greatly to accelerate the progress of civilization 
and improvement. The civilization of an empire must be 
promoted by the intercourse which takes place between the 
several parts, and this must depend on the natural or artificial 
facilities, whether by rivers, roads, or canals, which are af- 
forded for the purpose ; and even the interchange of products 
and manufactures which is thus favoured, operates in some 
measure like the reciprocations of. benevolence. Mr. Oddy 
gives ample and interesting details respecting the Russian 
trade, with which he appears to be thoroughly conversant. 

The Russians as well as the other northern nations seem to 
think that we cannot do without their commodities, and there- 
fore, instead of regulating the price by a fair profit, they have, 
from avarice, andin many cases from ignorance,been induced 
to fix an arbitrary price greatly above what they could afford to 
take, Thus they raised the price of theiriron from 70 to $0 co- 
pecks per pood, which it was in 1770, to 200 and 220 and 250 
copecks, But their rapacity in thisinstance has defeated itself, 
for ithas greatly reduced-the demand. Great Britain, which in 
the year 1781 imported 50,000 tons of iron from Petersburg 
alone, in 1804 imported altogether only 5848 tons. Great 
Britain is inexhaustibly rich in iron mines; and though a 
prejudice in favour of foreign iron for some particular pur- 
poses, may still remain, it is probable that iron may be procu- 
red in the mountains of Wales, and other parts, in every 
respect equal to the best iron which is furnished by Russia 
or Sweden. The iron works of Great Britain have made a 
worderful progréss, within the last twenty years, and chiefly 
pwing to the impolitic conduct of the northern powers, in 
endeavouring to extort an unfair price for this necessary 
commodjly. Forty years ago no iron was produced it 
Wales, though that country contains inexhaustible mines of 
the richest ore. About twenty years ago it was calculated 
that Britain made about 38,000 tons of bar iron ; 


* but such has been the increase within the last ten years, that 
Wales alone prodaces considerably beyond that quantity, where 
two companies, who have establishments in London, at this period 
procuce about 18,000 tons of bar iron annoally, About seven 
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years ago, the result of an enquiry, instituted by government, was” 
then calculated to be 125 furnaces.in Great Britain; supposed. to 
produce 130,000 tons of pig iron ; this quantity, by those who have 
the best means 6f being informed in the trade,. is supposed to be’ 
doubled, if not near 309,000 tons throughout the kingdom in pig,® 
cast, and bar iron; of the last from 80 to 100,000 tons; the whole’. 
quantity is almost incredible: but our surprise may cease when we séer 
the uses to which pig or cast iron is now applied for all domestic, 
and other purposes of almost of every description, In the neigh=. 
bourhood of Leeds even buildings without wood, but iron in its. ~ 
stead to the very window frames, joists,and rafters ; upon which phan. 
a very large building is at this time erecting néar Bristol, on the. 
Bath road. Railways, pipes, and aqueducts, are now formed of 
cast iron, and indeed every parpose, even to the building of bridges, 
the structure of two of which, one at Colebroke Dale, and the other 
at Sunderland, are monuments of national genitis and enterprise 
not to be equalled hy any description in history. “Fhe British-made 
bariren is manufactured at this time at so low a rute as to be sold 
in the quay at Bristol at little above 141. per ton; before the pre- 
sent war with, France, cargoes of iron in various states were shipped 
from hence to that councry ; , boops made of English iron from: 
its improved manufacture (which till latcly were always made of 
foreign), are now sent to Portugal, Madeira, the Mediterranean, as 
well as British bar iron to Africa, the East Indies and Ireland; atid, 
no doubt it will soon become an article of trafic for America, and 
the whole world, if no casualty nor measures of burthen are laid 
upon it, as the duty on foreign iron and the high. ptice extorted for, 
it abroad, act as a bounty whieh itis hoped will be cuntinued till 
our mianutacture is completely secured, 

‘It was remarked by an author, even at the beginning of the 
last century, that the same quantity of iron stone, which when first 
taken from its natural bed was not worth five hillings, when made+ 
into iron and steel, and them into various manufactures for for- 
cign markets, might in some eases bring home to the value Of 
10,000), 

‘ That iron may by labour be made seven hundred times dearer 
than standard gold, weight for weight, is no exaggeration. In the 
making watch springs, six, seven, and eight, will only weigh one 
grain; the price is from sixpence to one guinea each ; but in the 
very finest work for the very best watches, reckoning only six toa 
grain, whieh is even too little, then at 4 guinea each, iron can be, 
made seven hundred aad fifty-six times dearer than gold, 

‘It is astonishing that a material so truly important should, ; 
without any aid or encouragement from government, excepting a 
duty on foreign iron imported, have risen to so high a pitch ; whilst 
others, such as our linens, have had bounties, premiuins,and encoa- 
ragement, aad yet have made but little advance, whilst the iron 
Munufactures are extending anc increasing in general.’ 


Oar author's surprise that the iron manufacture should, 
flourish so much without any direct encouragement from 
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government, while the linen and other manufactures are de- 
clining with it, would cease, if he considered that indivi- 
duals usually employ their capital and their industry in that 

ay which is most beneficial to themselves; and that when 
bavetamente interfere to give a new direction to the capital 
and industry of individuals,or different from that which they 
would voluntarily adopt, such interference is usually attended 
with the most pernicious consequences ; for that employ- 
ment of éapital and industry which is most beneficial to 
the individual, will always ultimately be found productive of 
most good to the state, But when goverrments pretend to 
understand the interest of individuals better than they do 
themselves, they soon get bewildered in a labyrinth of errors, 
or find that they are contending against laws, the operations 
of which, when not impeded.by artificial contrivances, are 
always conducive to the best interests ofhumanity. ‘T'o give 
a bounty on the growth or exportation of any produce or 
manuiacture, is only to encourage one species of industry at 
the expense of another. For as the bounty which is given 
by the government, must arise from a tax upon the people, the 
bounty itself must be regarded as a deduction from the 
profits of capital and industry in one way, to augment the 
profits in another. But the strongest encouragement which 
can be afforded.to the increase or prosperity of any produce 
or manufacture, is the increasing demand in the home or the 
foreign market; this demand is in itself the best and most effi- 
cacious encouragement,compared with which the force of any 
artificial aid afiordedby the governmentis nugatory and vain. 
Governments cannot more effectually encourage that em- 
ployment of capital and industry which is most subservient 
to the public food, than by religiously abstaining from 
every species of interposition in the business,and leaving 
individuals at full liberty ta employ their fortune and their la- 
bour in those channels which they judge to be most benefi- 
cial. The world is so wisely constituted, that what is most 
really conducive to the good of individuals is most produc- 
tive of good to ilie state, and an enlightened selfishness be- 
comes another name for a generous patriotism. If indivi- 
duals find it for their interest to employ their capital and 
thei: :ndustry in the growth of flax or the manufacture of 
Hinen, they will do it without any political encouragement. 
But if individuals feel it to be more for their interest to de- 
vote their capilal and their industry to a different produce 
or manufacture, why should governments use any sinister 
means to bias ther iclinations ? For if individuals do not 
employ their capital in the manufacture of linen they will 
employ it in some viber produce, in exchange for which lines 

* 
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may be procured. And what does it signify whether we 
rocure linen from abroad, instead of manufacturing it at 
ome, so long as the capital aud industry of the country are 
most beneficially employed? As any particular district of 
the same country, instead of endeavouring to supply every 
particular article of produce or manutacture, will devote its 
capital and its industry more exciusively to the production 
of those articles which are best suited to its ¢circamstances: 
and situation, and in exchange for whici) it may obtaia 
other articles which it could not so conveniently either .row 
or manufacture, so every country, instead of attempting to 
furnish every article of produce or manufacture which 1s to 
be found in the rest of the world, will rather endeavour to 
produce a superfluity of those articles, the production 
of which best accords with her situation and her circumstan- 
ces, and in exchange for which she may obtaifi other arti- 
cles from abroad, which she has not the same facility or op- 
portunities of raising or manufacturing at home. 

Chapter ILL. of Mr. Oddy’s work tréats ‘of the White Sea, 
and its ports; of Archangel and its trade ; itsamount and ex- 
ports, and in what it consists; the estimate of ship-building 
there; prices of corn for some time past,’ &c. &c. All the 
conimerce of the White Sea centersat Archangel, from which 
a considerable trade is still carried on. In 1796 the exports 
from this northern port amounted to’5,146,602 rubles, and 
the inrports to 606,743; in 1802, the exports amounted to 
4,796,017 rubles; the imports to 549,732. The navigation 
at this port is not open till May, and closes in October and 
sometimes in September. The principal articles of export 
trom Archangel into Great Britain and [réland,consist, of tal« 
low, iron, hemp, flax, bristles, pot-ashes; cordage, tratn oil, 
linseed oti, wheat, linseed, barley, rye, oats, tar, pitch, 
mits, deals, timber, tongues. Inthe year 1802 were imported 
into Great Britain from Archangel 25,150 tongues. 

Vbapters LV. to VIL. treat of the Baltic Sea,its various ports, 
exports and imports, and a variety of particulars relative to 
its trade, dic. ‘ lt was only in the vear 1558 that the English 
had first any direct trade to Russia by the gulph of Penland: 
aud in 1560, the king of Poland threatened queen Elizabeth of 
Evgland with his resentment, if she suffered her sabjects to 
continue it. !!!" These, as well as the other chaptersof Mr.Ode 
dy’swork,are furnishedwithnamerous tablesof ex ports,imports, 
&c. &c. which may be very useful lo the merchgator the states+ 
man,but which cannot be very interesting to the general reader. 
Upon the whole, the trade between Russia and Great Britain 
appears,at least according to the old calculations of couimer~ 
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cial interest, to be a losing one to this country, and highly 
advantageous to Russia; for of the various articles of ex port 
from Russia, by means of the Baltic, Great. Britain takes 
from one-half to two-thirds of the whole, without any thing 
like an adequate proportion of her produce or manutactures 
being taken in return. The balance must of course be paid in 
hard cash ; and if the prosperity of a nation were to be esti- 
mated by the quantity of specie which it contains, the trade 
with Russia must be considered as highly mischievous to this 
country. But as the precious metals are not so much value 
itself, as a criterion of value, it appears that a nation inay be 
more enriched by parting with them in exchange for the pro- 
duceand manufactures ot other countries,than bykeeping them 
at home. A wiser’s hoard is of no use either to others or him- 
self; and a nation which, with a narrow-minded jealousy, 
should prevent any part of the gold and silver in its posses- 
sion from being carried beyond its own frontier,must beutterly 
ignorant of the real causes of the wealth of nations. A cer- 
tain portion of the precious metals is necessary as a circula- 
ting medium; but all that money which a nation possesses 
more than what is sufficient to encourage industry at home, 
cannot be better employed than in encouraging industry 
abroad, or in purchasing the produce and manulactures of 
other countries. If our trade with Spain, with Portugal, 
America, or any other country, should be so much in what is 
ealled our favour, as annually to bring a large balance of 
gold and silver into the country, itis plain that that balance 
which is not required as a circulating medium for domestic 
purposes, can be of no service whatever, except as fur asit is 
iven in exchange for foreign produce and manulactures, 
he wealth of a nation does not consist.so much in the quan- 
tity of the precious metals, as in the quantity of subsistence, of 
produce, and manufactures. Great Britain may not at this 
moment possess twenty-millions of specie, and yet be the 
richest country in the world. 
In Chaptery VIIL. we have an account of the Black 
Sea and Sea of Asoph, their ports, their trade ; of the 
new town of Odessa, its foundation, rapid rise and pre- 
sent state, &c. The Bluck Sea will furnish through the 
Dardanelles those articles which Eugland receives by the 
Baltic ; but the voyage to the ports of the Black Sea through 
the Sea of Marwora would occupy nearly as much time as one 
to Madras; while,therefore,there are canals and rivers to con- 
vey the produce to the Baltic, Great Britain will never carry 
on any direct trade with the Enxine. And indeed, in time of 
wat, the Turkey trade might be carried on by the Baltic, from 
its easy communication with the Black Sea, Thus we should 
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save the circuitous passage of the Mediterranean, the heavy 
freight, high insurance, and detention for convoy. The Rus- 
sian government seems to pay particular attention to the 
commerce of the Black Sea, and as it is surrounded by some 
of the richest and most fertile provinces in Europe, and 
placed in a very genial climate, it will probably, as culture 
and civilization are advanced, become the principal seat of the 
Russian trade. There are few instances in history of a town 
more rapidly rising into notice than that of Odessa, which is 
situated on a bay formed bythe Black Sea, thirty miles distant 
from the mouth of the Dniester, and sixty from that of the 


Dnieper. In the year 1792 the place where it stands was a 
mere plain. [n 1795 only a few houses were built; but ia 


the year 1799 it contained 
4 lime-kilns, 


‘5 ehurches 
’ 6 wind-wills, 


1 chapel, 
18 wells in houses, 


1 synagogue, 
506 housesof stone, 12 public wells, 
13 fountains; 


233 earth pits (sem lankié), 
6 distilleries, 


591 huts, 
111 cellars with passages to streets, 5 breweries, 
5 soap-manufactories, 


36 warchouses, 
3 brick-kilns, 4873 inhabitants.’ 

‘ An unprecedented activity is now displayed in the construction 
of moles, lazarettos, and buildings of every kind ; one of the new 
moles has already a length of 215 fathoms, and the other of 180, 
each of which is to be extended to $15 fathoms, and raised 74 feet 
above the level of the sea. They will be made from ten to twelve 
feet wide, exclusive of a parapet with embrasures for $0 pieces of 
cannon: the port will comprise an area of 60,000 square fathoms ; 
it has a good anchorage ;and the depth of water is sufficient. to ad- 
mit the largest ships of war.’—‘ So rapidly has its commerce in- 
creased, that in the’ year 1803 there had already arrived 502 stripy.” 

—* 121804 the population amounted to 15,000 -ouls, and above 2900 
houses were already habitable; buildings were extending, and plans tor 
its magnificence multiplying.’ 

In 1804, the emperar Alexander issued an ukase to make 
this port an entrepot. ; 

Chapter 1X. explains several institations in Rassia for fa- 
cilitating the commerce of the country, as the loan banks, 
assignation and aid banks, ‘discount office, &c. &c. ' 

‘The tenth chapter comprehends thewhole nariliuse commerce 
of Rassia, with various tables necessary for the elucidation of 
the subject. The Russian wnerchants seem to act on a principle 
directly opposite to the good old maxin, tat * small profits 
wake great gains ;’ for without regarding the luwest prive at 
which they can afford to sell, they extart the highest which 
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they can obtain, and it seems to be the wish of government to 
favour their rapacity, not only by the restrictions which are 
placed on the foreign merchants, but by the facilities which 
it affords, by means of the loan bank, &c. to the Russian 
dealer to keep up the price of his commodities. When fo- 
reign ships arrive, the Kussian dealer, knowing that they must 
be loaded, will not furnish the articles which are wanted 
without an exorbitant profit, This practice, if continued, 
must in the end prove highly injurious to Russia, for it will 
incite foreigners either pd gi at home or to seek in other 
quarters those articles for which they have been wont to 
resurt to the Russian market. Thus the exo, bitant- price 
demanded for the Russian and Swedish irov, compared with 
what they could have afforded to take, has contributed 
ea to diminish their trade in thatarticle, and has incited 

reat Britain to procure it at home instead of importing it 
from abroad. 

The quantity of paper money in this country has a very 
disadvantageous effect in our trade with Russia as well as with 
other countries. 


‘ When bank-notes were first issued in 1778, they even bore a pre- 
mium; soonafter that period, tll 1780, there was an agio allowed 
from one to two per cent. on silver. It was not till 1790 any difler- 
ence was made betwixt gold and bar:k notes, and in that year eighteen 
per cent. was allowed in pavment of bank-notes instead of gold. 
Previously, in 1788, thirteen per cent. forsilver; in 1790, twenty per 
cent.: in 17.93, forty one per cent: in 1794, forty-six and a half per 
cent.: andin 1795 and 1790, forty-nine per cent.; andin 1799, at 
one time, from fifty-six to fifty-nine per cent. !!! 


This clearly shows the pernicious policy in a commercial view 
of a lavish issue of paper-money ; and the bad effects which 
have resulted from the stoppage of the payments in specie 
at the Bank. ‘This stoppage, from the encouragement which 
it has given to a superabundant paper coinage, while it has 
made the exchange so much against us abroad, has greatly 
increased the quantity of che circulating mediam at howe, 
and cops quently bas, in a most unprecedented degree, en- 
hanced the prices of every article of produce or mauufacture 
whether foreign or domestic, A large and'vedundant circu- 
Jating medium, whether it be composed of paper or of 
gold, must necessarily have the effect of raising the money- 
price or nominal value of every commodity; and we conse- 
quently see how a sinall circulating medium, which keeps 
down Wie money price yr nominal value of produce and ma- 
pufactures, may be higiiy beneticial to a commercial coun- 
try, because, us lar as cheapness is an object of preference, 
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4¢ must obtain for the produce and manufactures of that 
country a preference in the foreign market: and thus, how- 
ever paradoxical the assertion may seem,it will nevertheless be 
found true, that an overflowing and superfluous stock-of the 
precious metals has adirect tendency to iunpoeverish a nation ; 
or in other words,to render it less rich ia industry,in produce, 
and manufactures, in which all real wealth consists. Spain 
and Portugal have been in this sense neuch more impoverished 
than enreched by the possession of Mexico, Peru, and the 
Brasils. Let us entploy this plain hypothesis for the further 
illustration of the fact. Suppose Great Britain and France 
to be at this moment on terms of commercial amity and cor- 
-respontence ; and that the quantity of the precious me- 
tals, or of the circulating medium whatever it may be, 
is ten times as great in Britain as it is in France. fn this 
«ase the money price or nominal value of things’ would 
be ten times higher in Britain than in France; or the 
same subsistence, &c. which in Britain costs ten shillings, 
might in. France be had for one ; and accordingly one shilling 
in France would seias much indus'ry at work as ten shéilings 
would in England. On this supposition it is easy to see which 
nation would soon obtain the prefereace for its produce and 
manufactures in the foreign market, and thatthe industry and 
commerce of Britain would in time be almost annihilated by 
the superabundance of her pecuniary wealth; or at least would 
keep declining ti!! the circulating medium ggaiv found its pro- 
per level, compored with that in other countries, Thus we 
-may discera how the commerce of Russia, whichis said, in 
the vulgar language of statesmen and of merchants, not to 
be in our favour, because it causes an export of gold and 
silver from the country, is in fact highly advantageons, {ft 
is to the body politic like an issue in the natural seg It 
only drains us of a materizl, which, if suffered to accumu. 
late beyond a certain degree, would produce nothing but de- 
bility and-disease. [t is for the interest of every nation that 
wishes to be great in commerce and in arts,to have the money 
price or nominal value of its produce and manufactures as low 
as possible. Our preseut supertority in skill and machinery 
has enabled us in several of our manafactures to counteract 
the bad effect which the high money price of subsistence, 
&c. owing to the exorbitant increase of the paper-medium 
among us, Would have vecasioued. But we shonld remember 
that this superiority is not an indefeasible imheritance ; that it 
may migrate from us to other nations; and that the surest w 
to preserve the preference which our manufactures obtain 
abroad, is to have them not only guod, but as cheap as they 
are good. pat std sll 
BookI[. containing eight chapters, furnishes a general and 
particular view of the Prussian commerce. The commerce 
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‘of Prussia has been greatly increased and. its manufactures 
improved within the last few years ; and the long interval of 
peace which it has enjoyed, while the rest of Germany has 
experienced the ravage of war, has been very favourable 
to its prosperity.. But the late conduct of the Prussian go- 
vernment, which has been as weak as it has been insidious, 
seems likely to plunge it in the vortex of war, and to make 
it a passive instrument in promoting the ambitious projects 
of Buonaparte. In consequence of the orders whicli have 
‘been issued for the blockade of the Prussian ports, the com- 
merce of the country must suffer greatly from the vigilance 
and activity of the English cruisers. Prussia at present 
manufactures blue cloth, all sorts of woollens, velvet, Man- 
chester goods, silk stockings, ribbands, chintz, cotton, faney 
articles, carpets, leather, hardware, sugar, gunpowder, and 
emgpen. the painting of which is said to be inimitable. But 
inen constitutes the chief branch of Prussian manufacture, 
which seems to rival that of all other countries. A good 
deal of its excellence seems. to be owing to their mode of 
bleaching, which is not, like the chemical process lately 
employed in Ireland, injurious to the texture of the cloth. 
The lyes which they employ are mild and moderately. used. 


‘ The Hamburgh merchants export it in great quantities to Spain, 
Portugal, England, and the United States of America.’—‘ The 
yarn of which the Silesia linen is made, is spun by means of the 
spindle, which makes it almost look like cotton, and such kind of 
linen requires less time to bleach than any other.’—‘ The Silesia 
linen of different manufactures is all of the same quality; and there 
is no other distinction init than in its width and the length of the 
pieces. In the year 1740, when Silesia was subdued by the Prus- 
sian arms, the exportation of linen ameunted to only three mil- 
lions of rix.dollars, and at present it may be estimated at from 16 
to 20 millions.’ 


In the chapter on the trade of Dantzic, Mr. Oddy informs 
us, that 


* All kind of grain conveyed to Dantzic,but particularly that from 
a distance, is brought down in vessels, or rather. floats clumsily put 
together, without any covering but that of the canopy of heaven. 
In this state itis brought from the most remote parts, exposed to 
all sorts of weather, sometimes six, seven, eight, nine, or even ten 
weeks on its passage. If the season happens to be wet, the surface 
becomes one coat of vegetative matter, lke a green glass-plot float- 
ing down the current, and which partly prevents the rain pene- 
trating further than a few inches, The waste and loss however 
must be incredible in wet seasons, and even otherwise, fur the fea- 
thered tribe, as the float proceeds along, are their constant custum- 
ers even to the very city cf Dautzic. Strange as this may appear, 
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these people have never yet been able to be prevailed upon to have 
tarpaulings or any covering, which would in a wet season doubly 


repay them for the first cost.’ 


This singular fact shews how much men are sometimes 
induced by custom or by indolence to persevere in practices 
the most palpably opposite to their interest. 

Book If. in three chapters, describes the trade of Meck- 
Jenburg with the portsof Rostoc and Lubec. In book IV. we 
have detailed accounts of the trade, &c. of Sweden. Food ig 
the most valuable article which a country can produce; bat 
in Sweden we learn that in ten years, there are only two, 
or at the most but three ripe crops. in the same period 
there are but four or five crops middling, and the remainder 
wholly bad. 

Book V. is divided into eight chapters, and furnishes acopi- 
ous representation of the trade, productions, Xc. of Denmark 
and Sweden. In the present convulsed state of Europe it is 
of the highest importance to maintain the independence of 
Denmark,and to preserve it equally from the rapacious grasp 
of Prussia or France. For at present the greater part of the 
commerce of Europe must pass throngh the Sound, or be ad- 
mitted into some of the Danish ports, before it can find its 
way into Russia or the interior of Germany. 


‘ The canal of Holstein, which divides the narrow neck of the 
Danish territory, and runs from Tonningen to Kiel, forming a com- 
munication between the Northern sea and the Baltic, and saving a 
navigation of 450 miles, tends greatly to increase the commercial 
“consequence of Denmark. This canal willadmit ships of 200 tons 
burthen, British built, to pass, and ships built in the Dutch form 
of 250 to 300 tons. It is about 100 English miles in'‘length. ‘The 
surface breadth of this canal is 100 feet, and at the bottom 54 fret 
Danish measure; and the depth 10 feet throughout at the least. Ves- 
sels can pass through the sluices 100 feet in length, and 26 in breadth, 
and with nine feet four inches draught of water. In the year 1802, 
3649 vessels passed through this canal; in 1803, the number amount. 


ed to 3833.’ 


Mr. Oddy says, 


‘ That the aggregate of the trade of the Baltic may, in great expor- 
tation years of corn, be reckoned to amount to no less a sum than 
twenty millions sterling; a sum greatly beyond what was ever conjec- 


tured.’ 





‘The ordinary quantity of corn exported from the Baltic, at the 
medium prices, amounts annually to about two millions sterling: 
But some years it has amounted tothe immense sum of eight millions; 
which is more than the regular produce of all our West India Islan ¢ 


put together !!’ 
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The five chapters of BookVI. treat of the tradeof Germanyin 
eg age more particularly that which is carried on by the 

slbe, the Weser, and the Ems. Book VUI.in nine chapters, 
is appropriated to the consideration of the commercial inte- 
rests of Great Britain and Ireland, and more especially as it 
relates to our intercourse with the Northern Powers; some 
remarks on the poor rates, and other topics of political eco- 
nomy and natioual concern. - The following is not an unin- 
teresting statement of the increase of the commercial wealth 
and national revenue of England in the course of about a 
hundred years : 


* In the beginning of the last century the revenues of England 


amounted to only £. 2,500,000 
In 18C4 the ordinary revenues amounted to 45,641,422 
They are theretore augmented in the proportion of 

lto 18, 
At the former period our exports amounted to 5,500,000 
In 1804 they amounted in efficial value, to £4,500,000 
At the former period our imports amounted to 3,000,000 


In 1804, reckoning the East India imports at the 
same rate as in the preceding year, they amount- 


ed to $0,000,000 
which is an augmentation in the proportion of 1 to 

10. 
Ia the former period the balance in our favour was, 

on an average of 10 years, 2,800,000 
In the latter period, on the same average, 40,000,000 


which is an augmentation nearly in the proportion 

of 1 to 3g 

‘ In the first period, our exports consisted chiefly of home manu 
factures and produce sent to the continent of Europe; and in the 
latter period a great proportion consisted of East and West India 
produce; while, instead of a general trade to the continent of Europe, 
the northern nations, America, and our own colonies, were almost 
our only customers. ‘Those customers are very different from eaeh 
other in regard to the nature of the goods they take. ‘The con- 
tinent of Europe takes more colonial and India produce than Bri- 
tish manufactures. America takes from this country no East India 
produce at all, and but little from the West India islands, but nearly 
all our exports there consist of British manufactures.” 


Hence we see that if Bonaparte ever-sueceeds in shutting 
nsentirely out from the continent of Europe, we shall have 
no market for the sale of our superfluous East India and 
colonial produce ; and what effect such a measure might have 
on the very existence of this country, it is impossible to 
calculate. 


‘In the year 1802 our manufactures and produce exported 
amounted to 40,990,000]. 
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Of which the following is nearly the analysis : 


J Cotton. ..* £. 7,130,000 
Articles unknown to | Wrought iron and cast - 1,618,000 
commerce 200< Refined sugar - ; 1,541,000 
years ago. | Cotton yara - - 744,000 
| Hops - - - ° 60,000 

{ Woollen goods = + - 6,487,000 

Linens - - - 895,000 

‘Tin - - 231,000 

Old staple articles, < Pewter and lead : - 276,000 
| Brass - - - 408,000 

{ Capper - - - © 669,000 

Coals - - - - 530,000 

20,555,000 


‘ The remaining 6,435,0001. is composed of various articles not 
described. ‘The exports in foreign articles, not either produced or 
manufactured in this country, amounted in 1802 to 14,418,000I.’ 


The French revolution contributed greatly to increase 
the commerce of this country. By rendering property in- 
secure not only in France but in other countries, where its 
ravages were diffused, it caused a great mass of capital and of 
industry to take refuge in GreatBritain. Previous to the last war, 
France possessed alarger share than wedid of the West India 
cominerce ; and their sugar and coffee had the preference on 
the continent. Whether Great Britain will be able lon 
to remain at her present towering height of commerei 
prosperity, futurity only can disclose. The present state of 
the world is such as to set all éonjecture at defiance, Our 
present policy certainly should be to conduct ourselves with 
that moderation and that equity towards other powers, which 
may tend to allay their jealonsy of our maritime ascendancy, 
and at the same time,as much as possible to cultivate those 
internal resources which may render us as little as possible 
dependent on foreign aid. Andas it is of the utmost im- 
portance for every country to produce food enough for its 
own subsistence, and as no country can be really indepen- 
dent without it, our principal attention ought to be directed 
to the culture of the waste lands, and thediffasion of more in- 
dustrious habits among the poor. We should thus increase 
the supply of food on the one hand, and diminish the num- 
ber of unproductive consumers on the other. The poor 
lawsare a rapidly increasing evil; which, if it be not check- 

Crit. Rev. Vol. 8. Judy, 1906. 
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ed, will ere long cause the idle:to devour the industrious, and 
produce nothing but famine and misery in the country. The 
direct tendency of those Jaws is to encourage vice and to 
discourage exertion. {n England their effect has been to ren- 
der one-eighth of the whole population paupers, or either not 
willing og not able to support themselves ; while in Scotland, 
where no such Jaws exist, the number of paupers or of per- 
sons dependent on others for relief, hardly amounts to one 
in twenty-five. The relief of all the real want and misery 
in the country might safely be Jeft to the voluntary contri- 
butions of individuals, without offering a premium, as the 
present laws actually do, on vice and idleness. The sums 
which are raised for the poor in this country amount at this 
moment to more than one half of the whole revenue of the 
Russian empire, and, if they go on increasing for the 
next twenty years in the same ratio in which they have in- 
creased for the last twenty, they will swallow up more than 
the whole landed rental of the kingdom. . Surely it is tine 
to devise some effectual check for such an accumulated and 
accumulating mischief. 

Weshall now take our leave of Mr.Oddy with briefly repeat- 
ing that, though his work is not a very refulgent composition, 
itis filled with useful and important matter, and that though 
it exhibits no great share of literary excellence or philoso- 
phical discrimination, it abounds with many important details, 
and may on many occasions be consulted with advantage 
both by the merchant and the politician. 
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Art. II,—Scott’s Elements of Intelleciual Philosophy. 
(Concluded from p. 148.) 
CLASSIFICATION of first principles. Mr. Scott proposes 


the following enumeration of the sources from which our in- 
tuitive belief is derived: ist, The evidence of consciousness : 
2d, the evidence of sense: Sd, the evidence of memory : 4th, 
the evidence of reason: and Sth, the evidence of the moral 
faculty. 

We have already considered the subject of consciousness, 
and given our reasons why we cannot class it as a distinct 
faculty ; we have there stated that it appears to us only a 
belief acquired by the perception of the operations of mind, 
and differing only in its objects from the belief we have of 
anexternal world. That a belief exists we readily and ne- 
cessarily admit, and that our knowledge of the existence of 
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find is as distinct as that of matter. This belief is certain 

and precise, bat no more to be classed as a separate faculty, 
than the belief from sense, memory, reason, or that very 
doubtful principle termed the moral fecnlty. To suppose that, 
bytthis faculty we are made acquainted with the faculti s of, 
the mind, is to go back to another consciousness.to inform 

us of the existence of this consciousness, and sé on infi- 

nitely. 

* That we possess,” says Mr. Scott, ‘ as a part of our constitution, 

that principle or faculty which is called volition, or the active prin- 

ciple, and which is always exercised previous to every effort,or action 

of the individual, is, I think, as certainly made known to us by con- 

sciousness, as that we have the intellectual faculties of memory or 

conception. But the very essence of this faculty consists in direct- 

ing and controuling our actions ; and the determination of the will 

is nothing else than the exercise of volition. ‘To say, therefore, that 

we have some degree of power over our actions and the determina- 

tions of our will, is the same thing as to say that we possess such a 

faculty as volition ; and for this, I think, we have the direct evidence 

of consciousness, and of consciousness alone, 

‘ From this it seems to follow, that those who argue against the 
free will and moral liberty of man, argue against the direct tes- 
timony of consciousness, which informs us that we have the power 
of volition, or of freely willing and determining our ,actions. It 
likewise follows, that the positive side of this question is incapable 
of any direct proof, other than a reference to consciousness, as it ig 
an intuitive truth, and self-evident principle... As far ds I have exa- 
mined the disquisitions concerning this much debated question, these 
conclusions seem to me to be fully confirmed: forI find the advo. 
cates for moral liberty unable to bring forward any direct arguments 
in support of theif doctrine, but very successful in exposing the 
absurdity and inconsistencies which follow from the tenets of their 
adversaries, as well as the weakness of the reasonings by which they 


are supported.’ (Pp. 352,3.) 


We do not remember to have met with greater confusion 
of langnage or of thought than occurs in this sentence. To 
the common and ordinary misapprehension of the question, 
is added an inconsistency in supporting the erroneous 
sitions, which removes at once the veil of sophistry, and 
takes off the fair livery of error. First of all comes voli- 
tion as synonymous with the active principle. Then this 
active principle exists previously to every action. Then the 


essence of the active principle consists in directing and con- 
volition are next considered as. 


trouling action. Will an 
™ Re 
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the same, then as different powers ; for to suppose the having 
power over the determinations of the will, to be the same thing 
as to possess volition, is (o suppose two distinct powers, or ex- 
plain tdem peridem. Then follows a very common instance 
of inconsequence. It is said that a consciousness of vdli- 
tion necessarily implies a consciousness of free-will. To us, 
however, it appears that the two propositions are very dis- 
tinct and unconnected. Then comes an implied predetermina- 
tionin the author to refuse assent to the evidence of conscious- 
ness, should an attempt be made to defend the contrary side 
of the question by such an uncertain authority. Upon this 
evidence, however, whatever it may be, we fee] disposed to 
rest some of our pretensions as well as Mr. Scott, and are 
of opinion that on our side not only many indirect and proba- 
bie.arguments, but direct proofs have been advanced in oppo- 
sition to the weak reasoning which supports the doctrine of 
free-will. ’ 

To eee principle of action, the essence of which con- 
sists in directing action, but which may never be productive 
of action, is the first contradiction to which we are reduced 
by this hypothesis. It is clear that at all events we may act 
contrary to direction and controul ; for admit the obligation 
to follow the direction of this or any other principle, and 
you admit the doctrine of necessity. Reason itself is dis- 
missed from its authority, and superseded in its direction and 
controul by this new and omnipotent principle of volition, 
which is alone invested with sovereign authority. It is, how- 
ever,on some occasions, as we have shewn, an authority 
without submission, a determination without performance, a 
command without obedience. This determination may be 
followed by another and another determination, yet nothing 
but the determination will result. An aciive principle pro- 
ductive of no action is doubtless highly valuable, as it is 
in its conception highly ingenious and philosophical, With- 
out any-superior motive for inaction (for we have nothing 
to do with motives) We remain inactive, notwithstanding 
many determinationsof the active principle. That we are 
in no need of this freedom of refusing compliance with pre- 
ponderating motives, must, at first sight, appear evident; and 
that under these contradictions, such a freedom cannot exist, 
as here supposed, must be equally manifest. 

Volition in its essence consists, according to Mr. Scott, in an 
existence previous to action. Various absurdities, however, 
result from his subsequent explanation. We are disposed 
absolutely to deny the existence of volition, except ag pre- 
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ceding action or its cessation; and, after a strict scrutiny, 
can acknowledge no will otherwise than as manifest in one 
of these effects. What we have willed, then, must follow by 
the very meaning of the term, and in this,lies the very es- 
sence of. willing, that it is tollowed by action or its cessation. 
To affirm that we can stop the resolves of our will, is, on this 
explanation, to say we may suspend that of which we are 
not conscious till after the-effect, or when the peried for 
suspension is irrecoverably goue. Neither have we ever 
any consciousness of a refusal of assent to the determinations 
of the will. 

On the subject of consciousness, the only argument which 
appears on the opposite side, we maintain that.we feel con- 
scious of the capacity of deliberation, in which the mind. is 
equally passive as in what are called its volitions, and of 
following whither we are led by the relative force of motives. 
The expression that we feel a disposition and free. power to 
compare and weigh motives, only implies that.we are capable 
of distinguishing the qualities of ideas, and that these ideas 
have a corresponding effect on our affections and actions. 
As these ideas agree or differ, 30 must we necessarily belieye 
or disbelieve ; action does nal, however, necessarily follow the 
mere conclusion of the judgment or speculative belief; but 
more frequently the stronger motives presented by the hope 
of some present enjoyment, or the preyentioa or removal 
of some nearly im:pending or actually existing pain. That 
we are obliged to follow the path in which -.these, motives 


- Jead us, is,in our opinion, made manifest by the very action 


itself. Instead, therefore, of saying that: volition directs 
action, we say motive directs volition, which may neverthe- 
less precede action, and, therefore, according to common 
language founded on this particular relation, or order of 

henomena, may be called thecause of action. This cannot, 

owever,. be called free, because it is subject to the influ- 
ence of motive; and free-will is, consequently, an absurd 
supposition. . |; 

That the doctrine of motives coincides with what the 
Scotehb philosophers call commen sense, or general and un- 
disputed opinion, is manifest, from this cireumstanee, that we 
are universally inclined to attribute to madness, that conduct 
which appeers tous to be in oppasition te motives, which 
would strongly influence ourselves to a contrary, line of be- 
haviour. But, even in madness, motives, act with theix wl 
force, though their relative importance is strangely miscon- 
geived, their extent not appreciated, or thew existence 
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derived from sources unopened to ourselves. To avoid the 
spectres of his own imagination, a madman will rush 
into dangers, from which we shrink with aversion and horror. 

One grand tause of the difference’ of opinion oh this sub- 
ject, has, we are ‘persuaded, béen derived, not so much from 
any conviction of the truth’ of their system in the advocates 
for libérty, as from a Strange objection to that of necessity, 
as if it ascribed to the mind qualities and conditions which 
are supposed to belong peculiarly to matter. This supposed 
analogy will, howéver, we believe, not operate as an objection 
with those who have ever considered the characteristi¢ attri- 
butes of mind. To others, in whom imagination ‘prevails 
over judgment, the subject will wear a different aspect ; 
and while they hear daily mention of the ideal theory with- 
out alarm, and do not refuse tlieir assent to the term neces- 
sity, when applied to the belief derived fram a ‘variety of 
Sources, théy will not cease to shrink from ‘necessity as 4 
doctrine subversive of morality, and productive’ of conse- 
quencés the most adverse to human happiness. To them 
we repeat, that, in pronouncing man to be a freé agent, we 
affirm what is true, that hé can do all he wills; but he’ can- 
not will all that he wishes, any more than he can do all that 
he wishes. ‘He may wish underthe influence of motive, but 
a thousand obstacles may stand in ‘the way of will, which is 
only manifest in action, or the abstinence. or céssation from 


—_* 
Our author takes considerable pains to prove that gravita- 


tion, life; &e. are not of theinselves efficient Causes. “It was - 


however certainly an unnecessary task to deimonstrate theif 
compound nature in order to disprove their efficiency. The 
terms have been Jong and universally understood as implying 
noself agency, antas denoting merely’ signs representativé 
of classes 6f phenomena. © The relation existing between 
different effects in the same chain of action, has not been 
assisted by this new illustration, nor will it be assisted” by 
any illustration which may be offered, ‘That philosophy 
is no longer ‘thé’science of causes, has been estiblislied 
by the highest nrodern authorities. Apparent sacces- 
sion ih titne and plyce will, however, still cotiativate what 


is ‘called’ the relation of cause and effect. The riedessity 
we carinot' ‘understand, the fact wé so certainly know ‘as to 
be able to prognesticate the eventual succession of éne phe- 
homeon to another ; and however’ Mr. Scott may feel in- 
clined 'to depreciate Mr. Lucke’s observations ‘on ‘@ause ‘and 
effect, as if they comprehended little niore than the commoa 
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meaning of the words, we think it will be found, on a very 
slight examination, that all he has said, and all that can be 
said, is only another illustration of the same relation: carried, 
perhaps, a step farther back. Thatof Mr. Locke is, how- 
ever, the first relation in point of time, and the most proper 
illustration in point of simplicity. We find heat- to be 
the cause of wax’s fluidity, but the wax and heat are not 
conjoined without the interference of some active being, 
which in so far will be the efficient cause, [f these things 
were constantly and invariably conjoined, no illustration of 
the fact could take place, | 


‘ The result,’ says Mr. Scott, § to which these observations lead, 
is that a close examination of the circumstances which characterize 
natural phenomena, compared with the dictates of our own consci- 
ousness, produces the steady conviction, that every change in the 
state of existence is the result, either mediately or immediately, 
of the operation of an active being, or efficient cause.’ 


It does not appear, as we have already observed, that con- 
sciousness, under his explanation of it, is wanting to the pro- 
duction of this effect. We see the operations of our own 
hands upon external objects. We see nothing in external 
objects which can operate ina similar manner. We cannot 
form such objects as we every where see around us. - A still 
greater degree of power than ours must exist. We rise 
through many gradations to the supreme and omnipotent 


' cause, 


‘ To the evidence of memory in conjunction with that of percep- 
tion,” says Mr, Scott, ‘ may, I think, be referred the ground of our be- 
lief in the truth which makes the 12th of Dr. Reid’s contingent first 
principles ; viz. “ That, in the phenomenaof nature, whatis to be, will. 
probably be like to what has been in similar circumstances.” This 
conviction appears to me rather to be the result of experience than 
an original and intuitive principle of belief. I can find no evidence 
that any such conviction exists in the mind of a child, even when it 


first begins to reason.’ 


Experience does not seem to us to bé a matter of mere 
memory and perception (as is evidently implied in this sen- 
tence), but of jadgment or reason, founded, as they must be, 
upon these two faculties. On Mr. Scott’s explanation theré 
is no reason why the child should not possess this experience, 
as it remembers what has been, and perceives what is. It 
has not this conviction, because as Mr. Scott, by a contra~ 
diction which he admits as a frequent figure of speech, 
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has himself afterwards shewn, it has not yet arrived at the full 
maturity of its reason, and at this particular application of it. 
He is also disinclined to allow that this conviction is so 
strong iu ourselves, as to lead us to conclude that the pheno-. 
mena of nature will for ever be the same as they are ‘at pre- 
sent, or that they have been from all eternity what they are 
now. On the contrary, he maintains that we believe in the 
power of God to cause an entire change in nature, and: 
that even within the limits of our own experience; we see’ 
something very nearly approaching to a suspension of 
the laws of nature. The instances, however, which he 
gives, in miracles, eruptions, and volcanoes, can by no méans 
be admitted as proofs of any suspension of these laws, except 
in a most contined view and limited observation of natural 
phenomena. The rarity of these occurrences certaioly ar- 
gues nothing towards their eccentricity. By these very laws 
themselves it is established that they shall be rare, and with- 
out an opposition to these laws the combinations by which 
they are produced can occur but rarely. 

To seek for the foundation of our belief in human testi- 
mony in the doubtful principles of veracity or credulity, when 
acknowledged principles will explain the phenomena, is cer- 
tainly unnecessary and unphilosophical, Experience of 
the conduct of others seems perfectly adequate to this ex- 
planation, without any reference tothe consciousness of a 
regard to veracity existingin ourselves. We think that 
this experience is very early acquired, and that, in alesser 
degree, it visibly operates in infancy. A child very soon 
discovers in how far he may place confidence in others. 
By sensation and comparison he can ascertain whether those 
around him deceive him or not in ordinary matters, and 
- according to the belief or disbelief excited by such a disco- 
very, is perhaps formed the character for credulity or scep- 
ticism through life, and in more important concerns. In later 
periods of life those, however, who are or have been accus- 
tomed to detect exaggeration or deception, do occasional! 
Jose much of their confidence in testimony, and vice versa. 

On the whole we find that matters are related as they 
really stand; and as we suppose human nature to have 
been in its principles the same herétofore as at present, 
we give aconditional credit toreport and history. Having, 
as far as we are able, made allowance for wilful misrepresenta- 
tion or unintentional mistake, we admit as truths what we 
receive on testimony. We never believe, however, without 
this proviso, therefore the belief in human testimony is 
not intuitive, nor derivable from principles unconnected with 
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experience. Hence it happens that the sate relation con- 
veys different degrees of belief to different people: Some wha 
are fond of the marvellous, or who have not‘learnt to make 
due allowances for misrepresentation, believe entirely ; while 
another, who has been frequently deceived, rejects the same 
account as absolutely false. - What to one person appears an 
uniwortliy ot inadequate canse of bias, to another will seem tq 
possess much and various weight. 

« By the evidence of reason,’ says Mr. Scott, {is meant our 
assent to these general 'éelf-evident truths called axioms, for 
the beliefof which noeause can. be assigned bat their self- 
evidence, and of which the contraries ave conceived to be 
absurd and inipossible.’ All this assent appéats'té dis to dif- 
fer in no wise fromthe belief resulting from all other jadg- 
ments, which, as such, evidently exclude intuition or self- 
evidence, exceptin the increased degree of evidence. The 
denial of the contrary to any proposition is implied in the 
affirmation of the proposition itself, If we affirm that two 
and two make four, we do it because from experience we have. 
found itso. ‘We never found that two and three’ made four, 
therefore cannot conceive or affirm it. 

Those truths which are truly and legitimately entitled 
to the name of axioms or first principles of reason, are, Mr, 
Scott observes, probably not very numerous ; atid reason, 
when clear and unbiassed, will, generally, of itself, give an 
accurate decision concerning the self-evidence of such necessary 
truths. An axiom is, in fact, only a proposition become se 
distinct and obvious, as to require no further examination 
or illustration, than such as we have had, or have within 
our iminediate reach. Before such propositions are admitted 
as axioms or self-evident, they are, however, submitted to 
an accurate and careful scrutiny. The term self-evidence 
is, therefore, a foolish and unmeaning term, descriptive of 
that which does not exist, and liable to lead, as it has led, to 
strange and multifariouserrors. It is not true, that without 
experience we should give our assent-to such truths. What 
we call self-evident may never be evident to many, and 
every one must have experienced some difficulty from such 
a misunderstanding at the commencement of his career of 
inquiry and examination. 

In his account of the evidence of the moral faculty, Mr. 
Scott has taken away mach weight from the authority which 
he has before given to volition, the necessity of which seenys 
entirely to be superseded by this faculty. ‘Fhe moral faeuity, 
according to him, is chiefly employed in immediately prampt- 
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ing to action.What other office, we would ask, has been by him~ 
self assigned to volition? With regard to the question, whether 
the intuitive truths or first principles which are made known 
to usbythe moral faculty, are necessary or contingent, we 
naturally answer, that, if contingent truths are such as they 
have been described, the moral faculty not having been com- 
prehended among the sources from whence they are derived, 
these first principles of the moral faculty are not contin- 
gent; and if, as in this case, reason be rejected as not im- 
plicated in their production, and in the evidence communi- 
cated, we must, allowing the former account of neces- 
sary truths to be aecurate, deny that these truths are neces- 
sary. A contingent truth is defined such a truth as is de- 
rived from the evidence of all the other faculties besides rea- 
son, and of which we may conceive the contrary to be pos- 
sible, though we believe it to be false. A necessary truth is 
a truth derived from reason, and such a oneas that the con- 
' trary shall be evidently impossible. We have endeavoured to 
shew that there is no difference between these truths,and Mr. 
Scott very unexpectedly comes over to our opinion, when he 
allows (Pp. 384), that ‘in fact the evidence and certainty of a 
contingent truth is equally great as that of a necessary one.’ 
In considering the Aristotelian account of definition, 
Mr.S. observes that this account of definition has consider- 
able plausibility ; but, at the same time, is liable to very ma- 
terial objections. In the first place, it is evident that it de- 
pends entirely upon ovr having a complete and satisfactory 
classification, properly arranged under genera and species, of 
all the objects which we propose to define. But such 9 
classification is no where to be found; nor will different 
persons agree with one another concerning what constitutes 
a genus, and what a specific difference. Thus Dr. Watts 
himself acknowledges, that some would as soon define win- 
ter by the coldness of the season, as by the shortness of the 
days ; though he conceives the last to be doubtless the most 
just, primary, and philosophical difference betwixt that and 
the other seasons of the year, To say that we have no 
perfect classification, is, in our opinion, to advance nothing 
against Aristotle’s position, that definition consists in assign- 
ing the genus and specific difference of the thing to be de- 
fined, and which in the abstract still appears to us correct, 
and can only be supposed to mean that, as far as genera are 
understood, thev shall form one of the constituent parts of 
the definition. That bad success has hitherto attended ail at- 


tempts at classiication, is no proof that there can be no such 
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general arrangement, or that uniformity does not prevail 
throughout the creation, though we are too imperfect to 
comprehend it. A chiefobstacle in the way of knowledge 
has certainly been the false philosophy which has extended 
itself to objects manifestly beyond its reach, and which, ag 
they cannot become the objects of any of the faculties of 
the mind, so can they neither be understood towards defini- 
tion. The classification of such things as are within our 
reach is daily arriving at greater perfection, and of the in- 
dividuals comprehended under them we are enabled to give 
definitions as accurate as any human purposes. may require. 
Of things beyond our reach no arrangement can certainly 
be made, and of such we stand in no need of definitiqn 

though we may require terms for the common purposes of 
language, to express such existences. These, however, have 
been chiefly the subjects upon which, for the purpose of 
defining tliem, the ingenuity of philosophers was long and 
vainly exercised, and to which alone the objections against: 
Aristotle can apply. All that can be said with regardto Dr, 
Watts’s concession and Mr. Scott’s exultation at the disco- 
yery that people disagree as to specific differences, is, that 
such instances may as yét be incomplete. We can: see, 
however, no harm which would accrue in this instance, if to 
the shortness af the days had been added the coldness of the 
season, and rather think the definition would haye been ren- 
dered more perfect by such an addition. Mr. Scott allows 
that in particular branches of science divisions and classifica- 
- tions are necessarily employed for the sake of cdnvenience 
and perspicuity ; and that in reference to such classifications, 
the Aristotelian account of definition has its value. But 
still, hé observes, it mast be recollected, that these classifica- 
tions are in géneral arbitrary, are liable’ to be changed ac- 
cording to the fancy of their inventors, and are seldom 
founded in the precise discriminations of nature. Hence 
the definitions founded on these arrangements inust be view- 
ed ratner as Convenient expedients for the purposes of no- 
menclature, tha as conveying just notions of the nature of 
things. Where, we would ask, is definition wanted but in 
particular branches of science? For the rest, we repeat, that 
it invalidates nothing of the general truthof the Aristotelian 
system. The definitions founded on these arrangements 
answer evéry purpose of reasoning, till by a farther acquaisit- 
ance with hafdre the arrangements themselves are ren- 
dered mofe perfect. Tosav that they convey no just no- 
tions is, perhaps, in most instances, only to say Laat we have 
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no just notion of what are called substrata, and to intimate 
that we may use such definilions for other purposes than 
those of nomenclature. 

This system, it is farther urged, is imperfect because the 
highest genus or category itself, could not be defined, be- 
cause itis pot a species; nor could individuals be defined, 
because they have no specific difference!! And by what 
other system, we would inquire, could we arrive at the 
power of defining the highest genera ? This fact only tends to 
confirm by instances the existence of certain original prin- 
ciples, of which no further account can be given, but that 
such are the primary laws of nature, and the ultimate re- 
sult of our investigations, Under the first cause are many 
genera called the , aoe of the two only objects of our know- 
ledge, matter and mind. Each of these agrees generally 
with the rest as a law,and specifically differs. If many 
individuals likewise agree with one another, it does not fol- 
Jow that they should agree with every other individual, and 
this non-agreement will constitute the specific difference. 
The use of definition is not so much for ascertaining agree- 
ment as to establish differences. : 

‘ There are, besides, it is stated, many species of things 
whose specific difference, though clearly perceived, scarcely 
admits of being expressed by any form of words. Such ere 
the various species of colour, of which the difference is 
elearly discernible by the eye, but cannot at all be expres- 
sed by definition.’ Definition in this case would be clearly 
of no use; as ‘colours, after they have been, as they must have 
been, made objects of sense, that they may be understood, 
are understood without definition. Toa person whose sight 
is perfect, we convey every notion that can be wished, when 
employing the terms green, blue, red, &c. If the sight be 
imperfect, no language, founded upon whatever knowledge, 
will be adequate to our purposes of description, Till we 
understand the several modifications or arrangements of the 
particles of matter on the surfaces of bodies, the manner in 
which they are acted upon by the light, and act upon the eye, 
it is evident that our knowledge will not be sufficient to 
enable us to establish the specific difference. The genus, 
it is however evident, is expressed by the term colour. 

However disinclined we may-be to dispute the positions 
of'a philosopher, so distinguished for the general accuracy 
and depth ot his speculations, we cannot help thinking that 
Mr. Locke is incorrect in his objections to Aristotle’s system, 
when he says, that, ¢ if, instead of enumerating those simple 
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ideas that are combined in the signification of the term dee 
fined, men have accustomed themselves to use the next 
general term, it has not been ont of necessity, for greater 
clearness, but for quickness and dispatch sake.’ The neces- 
sity we may be inclined to defend ; but it seems, that, if what 
may be said of the genus is true of the species, it is not 
clearer to enter into the complicated detail, in the enumerar 
tion ofthe simple ideas which constitute the genus, thanat 
once to adopt the general character. The sum total is, at 
least, as clear a relation as the separate items would make, 
and must better serve the purposes of reasoning, by the sim-~- 
plicity it necessarily communicates. 

Asan example of adequate definitions in opposition to: the 
imperfect principles of Aristotle, we are referred by Mr, 
Scott to Euclid’s definition of a rhombus, which, it is appre- 
hended, will convey a distinct conception of that particular 
figure, even to a person who had never seen or heard be- 
fore. Let us see how far he adheres to the enumeration of 
simple ideas. ‘ A rhombus, it is said, is that which has_all 
its sidesequal, but its angles are not right angles.’ To us 
this appears as complete an example of the Aristotelian mode 
of definition, as any we could ourselves have adduced.. To 
what antecedent does the pronoun that relate, but to the 
genus figure, under which the rhombus is comprehended 
together with the square, triangle, circle, &c.? There isan 
additional instance of agreement, given with the genus proxe 
imum, or square, as the rhombus is said to have adi its sides 
equal. Then follows in most explicit and distinct terms 
the specific difference ; namely, that ‘ all its angles are not 
right angles.’ We are disposed, likewise, to maintain, that, 
unless a person had seeu or felt, he never could bave had a 
distinct conception of this figure, as thus he never could 
have a notion of those other figures, from a comparison 
with which, all his knowledge of this genus aud specifie 
difference is derived. 

‘ The definition of the thing,’ says Mr. S. ‘ according to our 
view of the subject, informs us, not of the essence, but only 
of the various qualities of the object defined; not all of 
them, but such asare sufficient to discriminate u_ from other like 
objects.’ Here then a specific difference is allowed as being 
necessary to definition. Surely the genus must be allowed 
also as necessary, in order thut we may. ascertain what other 
objects are like. Ifso, what more does Aristotle endeavour 
to establish? It follows only from his account, theugh pers 
haps not absolutely so expressed, that no definition is perfect 
where the genus and specific difference are not understood ; 
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and that where these are ascertained; the definition will bé 
correct. 

We learn farther that the definition of the name, which 
for the sake of distinction may be called description, attaches 
exclusively tosome simple notion or appropriate name. 


* It isnot the individual things of nature, as the logicians teach us, 
but these simple tiotions, that are incapable of definition; for what 
hinders that I should convey a clear notion by definition, or afi enu- 
meration of theit various characteristic qualities, of the individuals 
John, James, London, or Edinburgh ; but who can tell by definition, 
wherein the colour blue differs from red, or an acid taste froma 
bitter ?” 

Even here we assert that no notion of the individuals is 
conveyed withoat an implied account of the genus and spe- 
cific difference. ‘ In the former instance the generic terms, 
man ani city, are necessarily involved, nor should we com- 
municate any real knowledge of the persous or places, if our 
description of John corresponded precisely with that of 
James, or our topography of Edinburgh with that of Lon- 
don. With regard to colour, it appears to us, as before sta- 
ted, that the difference is of degree and not of kind, and 
that, if we understood the modifications of matter,&c. colour 
might, upon the same principles, be defined as well as any 
other subject ; and so Jikewise in the instance of taste. - 

On the subject of Induction, Mr. Scott remarks that he 
does not consider this process as the province of any pecu- 
liar faculty, but merely to be the successive application of 
those truths which are intuitively acquired, principally by 
the faculty of reason ; so as to bring to light, truths which 
are not Demsedives immediately perceived by any of our 
faculties. ‘To the term itself we are aware that objections 
have been made by a high authority, as if calculated to 

mislead by expressing a different process from that which 
is meant. We shall, however, retain it at present till we 
meet with one which is not liable to this apprehension. We 
doubt, however, whether according to Mr. Scott’s explana- 
tion, the successive application of intuitive truths ad infinitum 
would generate any conclusion or reveal any hidden truth, 
without the intervention of some judging or discriminating 
faculty. The process seems to be the discovery of relations 
which have, as far as all our knowledge extends, always 
existed, in which, therefore, we place an implicit belief, and 
which we consider as necessary. Demonstrative and pro- 
bable reasoning differ only in degree, and not in kind. In 
the former, in consequence of a variety of circumstances, 
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the subjects are more within our reach and more completely 
understood. 

{n considering the question, whether demonstrative rea- 
soning be — to traths of the necessary kind only, 
which was the opinion uf Dr. Reid, Mr. Scott conceives that, 
taking the term demonstration in its usual signification, it 
may frequently be applied to inductive processes, founded 
upon contingent evidence. That it is not the province of 
demonstration to establish the existence of facts of which 
daily experience gives us a perfect knowledge, which seems 
to have been Dr. Reid's opinion, we readily admit; but that 
reason itself can ever have been original/y examined on any 
thing else than contingent evidence, as itis called, we can- 
not with Mr. Scott suppose him to have imagined. That 
every thing to which demonstration can extend, must origi- 
nally rest on observed facts or experiments, is undoubtedly 
true, not only with regard tothe inductive processes in me- 
chanical, but in all other philosophy. By the evidence of 
all the other faculties besides reason, we derive materials, from 
which,by the assistance of reason, to raise up a superstructure 
for subsequent use. Upon these truths, which are called ofa 
necessary kind, demonstration is then employed, and the 
contingent evidence is nolonger an object of attention, 

We agree with Mr, Scottin thinking that Dr. Reid’s li- 
mitation of the field of demonstration to two classes of truths, 
viz. the metapbysical and mathematical, which he considers 
as strictly demonstrative, must be received under consi- 

. derable modifications. In the first place, probably every 
branch of science may occasionally assume the demonstrative 
form; and in the second, the speculations of metaphysics seem 
reducible to a less degree of certainty than those of other sci- 
ences. At all times the perception of material objects appears 
more vivid than that df mind, Every one feels a stronger proof 
of external than of internal existence ; to which latter, few, in- 
deed, pay any attention. Physics must, upon this suppo- 
sition, be at least as demonstrable as metaphysics. Mathe- 
matical proof seems clearer, because the relations, though in 
other respects the same, are not soentangled with language 
which is liable to cause misapprehension and error. ‘The 
same idea is readily conveyed to all by means of signs and 
figures, which is far from being the case with the terins em- 
ployed in metaphysical reasoning. 

Having taken a superficial, though rather extended notice 
of some or the chief subjects contained in this analysis of the 
intellectual powers, we shall conclude by giving a short ac- 
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count of an appendix, which contaitis a sketch of the metheds 
of investigation peculiarly adapted to the various sciences. 
‘We are the less inclined td pass it entirely over, as Mr. Scott’s 
general view and explatiation of tle subject, appears to us 
erroneous and paradoxical. | 


¢ He obser¢es, (rp. 418,) that the cause of the peculiar certainty, 
and clearness of mathematical science, is chiefly to be sought in its 
almost total independence upon all liuman experience and observa- 
tion. Those sciences which treat of the existing properties of 
body and mind, are evidently dependent upon observed facts and 
phenomena. Their simplest laws can be asceftained only by 2 
laborious comparison of the individual cases which .are compre- 
hended under them; and the experience and research of ages is 
necessary to give to these branches of knowledge the consistency of 
system and legitimate theory. But the case is widely different with 
mathematics; the materials upon which this science operates, arc 
a few simple postulates, definitions, and axioms, which. are deter- 
mined without the aid of protracted experience, or laborious inves- 
tigation. By their assistance alone, without any aid derived from 
actual observation, it proceeds to establish, step by step, its va- 
rious propositions, gradually advancing from the simplest to the 
more complicated, till at length it arrives at the discovery of truths 
of the most remote and unexpected kind. Hence wé find that the 
science of mathematics made great and rapid advances among the 
ancients, while the various departments of ‘philosophy were never 
successtully cultivated till these later ages.’ | 


We have thought it necessary te quote so much, 

in order that we may be able more fully to develope the 
inion intended to be conveyed, and to expose more com- 
pletely the fallacy under which it has been adopted, Under 
the view we are disposed to take of the subject, human 
experience is the only foundation upon which this mode 
of reasoning is built; and if, in consequence of our faith iu 
human testimony, (itself.referable to experience,) we at pre- 
sent dismiss the processof experiment, aud operate upon data 
already supplied, we do no more than we every day do in the 
several branches of science in which the process is supposed 
to be so widely different from that employed in mathematics. 
Fortunately for the advancement of this invaluable science, 
the general laws were more easily ascertained, as their ob- 
jects were more within the reach of mankind, and the faci- 
lity with which truth was attained, captivated and engaged 
a large number of inquiring men, who devoted their time 
and industry to the discovery of new phenomena and new 
laws. These laws having been once established by means 
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of analysis, they served afterwards as a basis for long and 
synthetic processes of reasoning, and became themselves, as 
it were, new analytical data, or materials upon which reason 
might operate in the discovery of more remote -relations. 
Mr. Scott himself allows, in spite of the distinction.he en- 
deavours to make between mathematical, phyeeel, and we- 
taphysical reasoning, that axioms, though in their mathe- 
matical application ascertained without the aid of experience 
and observation, do not belong exclusively to the science 
of mathematics, but are, in fact, intuitive truths discover- 
able by thefaculty of reason, which are occasionally, though 
tacitly, employed in every branch of knowledge. Here is a 
distinction, then, without any difference of name, or, if we 
allow that to be correct,which Mr. Scott has said with regard 
to physical knowledge, we may add of quality. We find 
him in this part of his work, however, stil acting consist- 
ently with his original plan of admitting frequent contra-— 
dictions in principle, ot confusion from am opposition to his 
own definitions of terms. Having rejected experience ag 
implicated inthe principles of mathematics, he here eps 
that the objects of nalenetial science, though not re 
existences in nature, are evidently founded upon our con- 
ceptions of such existences variously modified and abstracted. 
In the first place, conception was supposed to have no 
objects but those of the other faculties, so that the other 
faculties must have been previously exercised to allow its 
existence, and thus experience must be admitted. Secondly, 
-we can have no conception of objects which in their parts 
are not rea] existeuces in nature, unless, as before said, you re- 
yerse the meaning of conception, and adopts as Mr. Scott 
scems to do, the doctrine of innate ideas, ‘This doctrine, at 
least, seems to us implied in the foliowing sentence: 


‘The cause of this clearness of mathematical definition appears 
to be the sameas the cause of the certainty of the reasonings of 
the science itself, viz. that its objects are not collected from actual 
observation, but arc in a great measure the creatures of our own 
conceptions, so that we are able, by definition to give full and ade- ° 
quate notions of the particular things treated of, which can scarcely 
be the case with the individual things of nature.’ 


The whole of this is so unintelligible, and the latter clause 
60 inconsequent, that we shall not trouble our readers with 
any observations upon it. 

As to whatremains,we shall only add; that physical and me- 
taphysical induction differs not in kind from mathematical 
resuoning, being equally the science of qualities and relations; 

Crit. Rey. Vol. 8. July, 1806. ee 
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and that in the former, synthesis may be employed as far as 
it is employed in mathematics, namely, as far as phenomeng 
have been ascertained and laws established. 

From the few obseryations which we have been allowed 
to make in this place, it will appear to be our opinion, that 
much contrariety of sentiment and many conjectural propo- 
sitions have found their way into the ‘most profound and 
philosophical treatises on thie subjects of our inquiry, and 
that a history of the human mind ‘still coutinues a desidera- 
tum in science. Jf we have ourselves strayed into the paths 
of hypothesis or contradiction, we maintain, without hesita- 
tion, that we have done it in company with men whose 
abilitiés are commensurate with the zeal they have manifest- 
ed in the cause of genuine philosophy, and we feel some 
security under the shelterof the most high and venerable 
authorities. It appears to us that the activity of the human 
mind, in many of its operations, is, as yet, without proof. 
Consciousness, volition, conception, attention, and the moral 

faculty, seem to have been admitted and explained upon 
most unsatisfactory principles. ‘The association of ideas has 
been Jess developed than its importance inthe economy of 
human nature might justify; and reason is misunderstood 
or excluded from many effects where it might, perhaps, be 
considered as an active cause. From the specious manner 
in which these several phenomena have been formed into sys- 
temsapparently simple and intelligible, there is some danger 
thatthe progress of inquiry and improvement may be arrest. 
ed, and that, satisfied with the existing state of our know- 
ledge, the philosopher may employ these imperfect premises 
as eee for conclusions still more remote from the 
truth. . 


— 
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Arr. I1].—WMiscellaneous Poetical Translations. To which 
is added a Latin Prize Fssay. By the Rev. Francis Howes, 
A.M. 8vo. 4s. 6d. Mawman. 1806. 


IN this advanced (not to say declining) stage of literature 
andthe aris, it must be very rarely our good fortune to meet 
with real originality in any work of taste or genius, apd 
least of all in poetical composition. Not but there are an- 
thors enough who would fain Jay claim to an honour which 
our severer judgment is forced to deny them, and who, 
doubtless, are extremely offended atour impertinent rejection 
of their modest demands. But if the solid grain of tiue ovis 
ginal genius be carefully winnowed and separated from the 
chaff of affectation with which it isinixed, we are compelled 
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to believe (and few readers will be inclined to cavil with 
us) that a very small measure will be found quite capacious: 
enough to hold it all. 

But where this highest meed of praise must necessarily 

be bestowed on a few only, we feel the more disposed to 
cohfess our obligations to those who decline to enter on so 
unequal a competition, and confine their talents to the ho- 
nourable and useful exertions, in which ah author may still 
——_ himself with some certain prospect of success. In- 
undated, as we have been, with translations of all sorts, both 
in verse and prose, and frequently fatigued to death in the 
acquittal of our arduous daties towards them, we cannot, 
consistently with our notion of theseduties, refuse to acknow- 
ledge, at whatever risque of future pains and penalties, that 
this very article, of translation, is a wide ocean not yet 
half explored, and in which few adventurers have ever 
reached the harbour of perfection. We therefore always 
hail the promise of every new translation (especially from 
classical authors), in the confidence that, if the translator has 
any talent, at least it cannot in such a pursuit be entirely 
thrown away. We generally go off from our perusal of his 
book satisfied with some new acquisition, or some additional 
value derived from it to our treasures of ancient lore; and 
if we are disappointed on the whole in the full completion 
of the design, our disappointment makes us look forward 
with the greater avidity to the appearance of a second tra- 
veller from the same road, whose observation may have made 
amends for some of the defects of his predecessor, and 
whose genius may have enabled him to bring forward some 
of those beauties which lay before in shade. Thus, though 
we are rarely satisfied with one entire translation, yet with 
the advantages of comparing many, of chusing for our-. 
selves, and putting together according to our taste the‘ dis- 
jecti membra poeta,’ we have often attained the very high 
delight of feeling an absolute possession (by means of the 
transmutation of languages) in those very treasnres which. 
we used to gaze on with an envious admiration, as the property 
of adifferent race of men, of a distant age, and 4 foreign 
country, 


‘In the odes which IT have translated from Anacreon,’ suys 
Mr. Howes in his preface, ‘ I have borrowed here and there from 
Gowley’s imitations. In these, as in all the other compositions of 
that poet, there are sprinkled up and down many beautifully chaste 
wid simple graces, intermixed with quaint conceits and unnatural 
trolics of fancy. ‘To pilfer from him is to pick pearts out of the mire, 
and in sucha case (if in any) plagiarism becomes a yenial crime,’ 

S@ 
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The crime, if itbe one, is indeed venial, at least it is sure of 
meeting our forgiveness, as it falls imexactly with a spécu- 
lation of our own, contrary, we are aware, to réceived opinions 
and the laws of custom, and which we nevertheless will 
venture to propound, though with the fear of being outvoted 
by alarge majority both of writers and of critics. It will be 
readily granted that to find a man of our own life and coun- 
try, endued with precisely the same bent of genius, the same 
notions of imagery, and the same command of language, as 
any one of the ancients, and to find this same Antipholis, 
conscious of possessing such a duplicate of talent, actually 
employed in translating his counterpart, would indeed be tq 
find a black swan, or what (since the discovery of Botany- 
Bay) would be a much greater miracle than that. Yet, with- 
out the intervention of some such miracle, how can the la- 
bours of translators be ever superseded, or how can the 
original itself, such as it is, with all its fire and spirit, all its 
felicity of thought and elegance of expression, ever be 
transfused intoour language? Still where there have been 
many translations of the same work, we may, without any 
such preternatural aid, come very near the point. Hardly 
any translator has sat down to work without some feeling in 
common with the author whom he imjlates, and it becomes 
therefore highly probable that his work,when completed, whe- 
ther excelling or falling short of those of his predecessors in 
the same task,may contain some happy illustration,or preserve 
some beauty which has never been so well copied before. Now 
if the next succeeding workman, instead of consuming his 
time and labour on what has before been better done than he 
can hope to do it, were to keep untouched al] the perfect 
passages, and interweave them into his new translation, how 
much nearer should we find ourselves to the possession of 
what we desire! The third or fourth race of translators after 
him (if the same plan had been continued) would find no- 
thing remaining to be done but to polish off the little asperities 
occasioned by the differences of style and expression, and we 
might at length boast the possession of a copy equal, per- 
haps superior, to the original. Having thus explained our 
sentiments jn a manner whicli we think extremely satisfac- 
tory, we proceed to express our obligation to Mr. Howes tor 
giving'us this opportunity of displaying ourselves. Let us 
now jndulge in examining him as to a few of those liberties 
which have met our approbation, and see whether we’ are 
justified by them in our opinion. ‘The following is Cowley’s 
‘translation of the first of Anacrgon’s odes ; 
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Y'll sing of heroes, and of kings ; 

In mighty numbers mighty things : 

Begin, my muse ; but, lo ! the strings 

To my great Song rebellious prove ; 

The strings will sound of nought but love: 

J broke them all, and put on new; 

Tis this or nothing ‘sure will do. 

These, sure, said I, will me obey ; 

These, surre, heroic notes will play. 

Straight I began with thundering Jove; 

And all th’ immortal powers but Love. 

Love $mil’d, and from my enfeebled lyre 

Came gentle ayres, such as inspite 

Melting love; soft desire. 

Farewell ten, herocs! farewell, kings! 7 
‘And mighty numbers, mighty things; } 
Love tunes my heart just to my strings: 


Could ‘Fawkes, or Girdlestone, or’ even .could ‘ Mr. — 
loore,’ hope to ccin any new lines half so light, so elegant, 
so truly Anatreontic, as afew of the preceding? But the 
rest, forsooth, were cramp and antiquated: our lines are 
ten times prettier and modern; so without more ado, 
Cowley is sent back to the shelf, and is superseded by a neat 
little ulamode bantling, totally unlike either him or Ane- 
ereon. Has not Mr. H. pursuing his former idea, made an 
offering much more worthy of his author and of the public? 


* Fain would I sing of Thebes and Troy; 

The Pylian sage, the Phrygian hoy, 

The deeds of heroes and of kings— 

Jn mighty numbers mighty things. 

But hark! my lyre with tainter tone 

Nesounds of love, and love alone. 
Away the trembling chords I threw, 
And strung my lyre of late anew ; 
‘T.oud I rehears'd in lofty strain 
Herculean toils—but ah ! “twas vain: 
For, while on these bold themes I sung, 
Forth from the lyre myself bad strung 
Flow’d gentle airs, such as inspire 
Meltirg love and fond desire : 
Then farewell, heroes !—farewell; kings ! 
Love, love alone shall tune my strings,’ 


One example is sufficient. Many otherodes which Cowley 
had rendered; have been, in the same maminer, taken up 
again by Mr. Howes. ‘The transcendantly poetical beau- 
tics of our old translater have been juditiotisly preserved, 
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and where he has been deficient, the deficiency has been 
very closely and very elegantly supplied. We feel ourselves 
disposed to quarrel with Mr. H. in one instance only. We 
think he should have left the “ Ezi wupowas; tepéwais” untouched; 
for never in our lives have we met a more free, faithful, and 
glowing translation of any ancient poem than Cowley’s ine 
imitable ode, 


‘Underneath this myrtle shade, 
* On flowery beds supinely laid, 
With od’rous oils my head o’erflowing, 
‘ And around it roses growing,’ &c. &c. 

Our praise of the Acme and Septimius must also be some- 
what qualified. Some of Cowley’s expressions are weakened, 
though others are certainly improved in harmony and neat- 
ness by the new translation. 

Besides the odes of Anacreon, there are in this little 
volume a few more translations from the Greek minor 
poets and Anthology, the ‘ Mecznas atavis edite Regibus,’ 
the ‘ Parcus Deorum cultor,’ and the ‘ Donec gratus 
eram tibi,’ from Horace, all which deserve the praise of easy 
and elegant language, and natural expression. Some of the 
beautiful fragments of Latin poetry that passed between 
West and Gray in their correspondence, are likewise ren- 
dered in a manner worthy of the chaste and feeling originals, 
Gray’s Alcaics on his visit to the Grande Chartreuse, ‘ O 
tu, severi Religio loci,’ make the following appearance in 
Mr. H’s, translation : 


* Hail, Genius of these shades severe ! 
Whatever name delight thine ear : 
For sure some spirit, o’er this ground 
Breathing a holy calm around, 
Well-pleas’d with Nature’s rugged grandeur, roves 
About these hallow’d streams and aged groves. 


‘Mid ragged cliffs and rocks that frown, 
And torrents tumbling headlong down, 
And the dark horror of the wood, 
More we discern the present god 
Than when beneath the citron dome he stands 
In golden radiance wrought by Phidian hands 


* Oh hail! and, if with honour due, 
Genius, thy sacred nafne I woo, 
Attend a suppliant youth’s request, 
And soothe his weary soul to rest; 

Hence let me lose the world and all its woes 
In calm oblivion and obscure repose. 
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‘ But ifstern Fate’s decree denies 
To early youth the sober joys 
Of silent peacetul solitude,— 
Joys worthy of the wise and good; -__ 
And, where the tide of life impetuous sweeps, 
Bears me reluctant down the troubled deeps ;— 


‘ Father ! at least in life’s decline 
Be sweet retirement’s blessings mine } 
Far from thé rabble’s foolish rage 
Be the still evening of my age : 
There give me in some calm retreat, like this; 
To wait resign’d the dawn of heavenly bliss !’ 

In his translation of part of the first book of the Iliad into 
blank verse, we think Mr. H. has failed; but be, has failed 
with Cowper, and perhaps not fallen so low. The Battle of 
the Frogs and Mice is not a bad specimen of burlesque 
Miltonic verse; but as Homer is better known through 
the medium of Pope’s translations than of Cowper's, the 
translation of a burlesque on Homer.ought to be a burles- 
que on Pope. The prize-essay which concludes this little 
book; and the little specimens of Latin poetry which 
ure interspersed through the Gollection, afte the composi- 
tions of an able and intelligent scholar. The specimen of 
a hew translation of Persius, which, we ate happy to observe 
from an advertisement at the end of the volume, is’ now 
about to be published, possesses a very great share of 
nieit from its spirit and fidelity. It is a well known passage ; 
and we gladly avail ourselves of the opportunity it gives us of 
making the intended publication more generally known : 


* ¢ Slugpard, awake !” imperious Avarice cries : 
** See, morning dawns; awake, I sdy,—arise !” 
Yawning you beg another nap to take : 
“ Up, up !”’—“* Oh, spare me ;”—-* Wake !”—"* I can’t ;”— 
** Awake!” 
« And ’prithee, what are your commands?” say you: 
« What!” answers Avarice; “ why what should you do, 
‘* But run forthwith to port, dnd issue thence 
‘* ‘I'he oil, the fish, the flax, the frankincense, 
‘<The Coan wines? Be foremost to unpack 
The pepper from the thirsting camel’s back. 
** Go, turn the penny; traffic for the pelf ; 
“ And, if your interest needs, forswear yourself.” 
“ But what if Jupiter should overhear ?” 
* Fool, if you feel of Jupiter a fear,— 
* 1f qualms of conscience choke the rising lie, 
* Give up your trade, and starve on houesty : 
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“ Your salt-dish still with patient finger bore, 
* And lick the emptied platter o’er and o’er.” 
‘ All hands aloft, the vovage they prepare 3 
See, bales and baggage to the strand they bear ; 
And now no obstacles your bark retain, 
Ready to waft you o’ér the’ Aigean main: 
When lo! persuasive Luxury draws hear, 
And, beckoning, softly whispers in your ear,— 
** What are you seeking, madman? do you know ? 
“ Why all this hurrying? whither would you go? 
“* What frantic fires within your bosom rage 
*« That Toads of hemlock never can assuage ? 
‘* You tempt the ocean! you the tempest brave! 
* You court the hardships of the wind and wave ! 
“ You get your dinner, perch’d-upon a cable, 
“* The ‘deck your parlour, and a plank your table! 
* You suck from the broad can, besmear’d with tar, 
“* The musty lees of Veian vinegar ! 
** And all for what? why, truly, not content 
** To nurse at home a modest five per cent, 
** You must, the faster to increase your store, 
“ From every hundred pounds thresh out five more ! 
“Indulge your Genius; drive dull care away, 
** And seize the pleasures of the present day ; 
** To mirth and joy each passing moment give ; 
** For not to live with me, is—not to live :* 
“* Think, timely think, how soon that mortal frame 
*¢ Shall sink in dust, a phantom and a name! 
* Ev’n while we talk, the precious moments fly ; 
‘© And that, which late was ours, is now gone by.” 
‘Such is your state! By struggling passions torn, 
This way by pleasure, that by lucre borne, 
As, when the fish the double bait espics. 
He hesitates to chuse and chusing dies,— 
So you, in doubt which tyrant to prefer, 
Are doom’d, determine as you will, to err.’ 





«* For this strong line I am indebted to Dryden. 





His translation of Per- 


sius, though careless and slovenly upon the whole, abounds with flashes of ge- 
nius, sufficient to shew what he might have done, if he could have snbmitted 


to the labour of the file. 


His followers, though very ready to sneer at the 


vulgarisins of his translation, have availed themselves of, their great prede- 
cessor moré than, I believe, they have always been willing to confess 
arduous a task, however, as that of rendering Persius, so as not to offend the 
English reader by an awkward stiffuess, mor the classical reader by an unwar- 
rantable departure from the original, it appears hard to-reluse them any rea- 
sonable assistance that may tend to 


all obligations be acknowledged.” - 


In so 


give ease and spirit to the version, provided 
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Art. IV.—A Clinical History of Diseases. Part First: 
being, I. A Clinical History of the Acute Rheumatism. 
If. A Clinical History of the Nodosity of the Joints. By 
John Haygarth, M.D. F.R.S. &c, 800. 5s. Cadell and 

ies. 1805. 


-THE science of medicine can only be successfully culti- 
vated by the same process of observation, arrangement, 
and induction, by which truth is established in the other 
branches of natural philosophy. The difficulties of ascer- 
taining facts, however, in the former-science, are compara- 
tively great, and the degree of certainty, therefore, compa- 
ratively less, in consequence of the number and complication 
of the phenomena, and the infinitely various combinationsin 
which they present themselves, Hence it is obvious, that 
experience in medicine is not a talent of easy or vulgar ac- 
quisition. Itis by no means proportionate to the number of 
patients who are visited, or the number of prescriptions 
which are written. Itistheresult of acuteness. of observa- 
tion, of aminute attention to the appearances of diseases, a 
careful arrangement of their varieties, andan induction from 
these collected in an ample series. - When this process is 
pursued by a mind fitted by nature and by education for the 
pursnit, the result may be received as aset of philosophical 
truths, approaching in certainty to many of the inferences of 
the mathematical and chemical philosopher. What axiom 
_ of geometry, for instance, is more incontrovertible, than 
the benefit of the application of cool air to the body affected 
with small-pox, under the circumstances pointed out by 
Sydenham? What more clearly demonstrated, than the 
inferences of the late lamented Dr. Currie, respecting the 
effects of cold effusion in certain states of typhus? And 
what laws of matter more completely established, than 
those relative to contagion, its propagation and prevention, 
which were ascertained by the distinguished author of the 
work before us, aud upon which those most useful and suc- 
cessful establishments, the fever-wards and houses of reco- 
very, have been instituted ? Even with respect to the action 
of particular remedies in complicated circumstances, which 
are perpetually varying, a high degree of certainty may be 
attained, where many facts, accurately established, are 
brought together with distinctness and precision. It is from 
such collections, made by sagacious and well informed prac- 
titioners, that medicine is substantially improved ; and those 
who thus study with care, and communicate their acquire- 
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ments with fréedoih to the public, are entitled to the grati- 
tude of thé — and of the conmunity. 


With such sentiments we open a volume from the pen of 
Dr. Haygarth, whose fornier works were characterizéd by 2 
Spirit of soand philosophy, and whose observations have been 
amply confirmed by subsequent experience. In the present 
instance, if the facts which he has collected be allowed to 
be sufficiently numerous to admitof an ultimate generaii- 
zation, as to the most effectual method of cure, hits inferences 
must be admitted to be equally satisfactory: But of this, 
perhaps, the reader who takes theoretically a different view 
of the disease; (we allude to the acate rheumatisin,) cr who 
may have seen it yield to othér modes of treatment; thay be 
disposed to entertain a doubt: ‘The author lias deduced hig 
conclusions froth 170 cases: and the principal practica 
deduction seems to bes that an early use of the bark, after 
slight evacuations, isthe most successful method of combat- 
ing the rheumatic fever: This practice is not brought forward 
as a novelty. On the contrary; Dr. Haygarth expresses 
great pleasure in having traced a traditional authority in its 
favour, ftom Morton, Sir Edward Hulse, and Dr. Fothergill ; 
the latter of whom recommended it to the author; when 
young in practice; from an expericuceé of its befeficial effects 
in his own person. It has been also recommended by Sie 
John Pringle, and still more recenily by Dr. Saunders: 

From the tabular arrangement of the cases, which Dr. Hay- 
garth has made, itappearsthat of the 170, the bark was admi- 
nistered in 121, At first he emploved it witli great caution; 
after ample evacuations of the blood-vessels, stomach, and 
bowels; but ‘ taught by attentive observation and sutcess- 
ful experience,’ he gradually prescribed it with more and 
more freedom, and with still more manifest proofs of its 
safety and efficacy, and gradually diminished or omitted the 
previous evacuations. ‘Twelve of the 170 cases terminated 
fatally ; a proportion which, we must confess, startled us ou 
the first view, as unusually great, and rather tending to the 
discredit of the practice recommended. It appears, however, 
that only four of the twelve patients, whodied, had taken the 
bark ; so that these cases rather seem favourable to thé 
practice than otherwise. For only fourin 121, or one in 
20 cases in which bark was administered, terminated in 
death ; whereas $ in 49, or one in G, of those in which bar 
was not given, had a fatal termination. Seven of these 
cases were combined with phrenitis: three terminated with 
a sudden and violent diarrhoea, two of them cgmbined with 
phrenitis, and the third with conyulsions : in one case, when 
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the pain and swelling receded from the joints, the patient 
was attacked with shortness of breath, cough, and spitting 
of blood, which soon terminated fatally: in three of the 
cases, the patients were so faint and languid, that they were 
apprehensive of falling into syncope: in two, miliary erup- 
tions accompanied the rheumatism : ip one there was a sup- 
pression of urine: and one was combined with a typhous 
fever,and aphthe on the tongue and throat. In order to 
explain these formidable symptoms, especially the phrenitis, 
which rarely occurs in the rheumatisms of the metropolis, 
the different local situation of the patients, and their conse- 
quent vigour of constitution, must perhaps be taken into the 
account: circumstances, which are too often overlooked, 
in comparing the phenomena of diseases as recorded. by dif- 
ferent individuals. 

Satisfied then, from a fair induction from the number of 
instances above stated, thatthe bark was in a large propor- 
tion beneficial, and that it did not contribute to the fatality of 
the sinall nuinber, which terminated in death, Dr. Haygarth 
now proceeds on the following plan in the cure of the dis- 
ease : 


‘ For several years, my usual method of treating the acute rheuma- 
tism has been to give either the antimonial powder or _tartarised 
antimony, generally the former, till the stomach and bowels are 
sufficiently cleansed. Without waiting for any other evacuation or 
abatement either of the inflammation or the fever, [ order the bark ; 
at first in small doses, and, if they succeed, gradually in larger. But 
- if the bark in any respect disagree, or evenif it do not produce mani- 
fest relief of the symptoms, the burk is always suspended, and the 
antimony again repeated, till it shall have produced sufficient eva- 
cuations. After the stomach and bowels have been well cleansed 
a second time, the bark is administered again in like manner, at first 
sparingly and then more freely. But it is never continued longer 
norin a larger quantity than what perfectly agrees with the stomach, 
the fever, and the rheumatic inflammation. If doubts occur on any of 
these points, recourse has been had to bleeding by the lancet or 
leeches, or hoth, and to more evacuations by antimony. In such 


cases the bark is not again employed till the inflammatory symptoins 
areabated.’ p. 66. 


Against the inferences of sober experience, we agree with 
Dr. Haygarth, that speculative opinions can be of no weight; 
and having seen many miserable sufferers under a lingering 
chronic rheumatism, the victims of that Sangrado-practice in 
rheumatic fever which speculative doctrines have but too 
generally introduced, we are the less disposed to listen to 
them. Compared with that system of exhaustion, we are 
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satisfied that the practice recommended by Dr: Hayga?tt 
is proved to be beneficial. There are, trewever, other com- 
parisons which ought to be instituted, before an ultimate 
decision can be obtained. _We should inquire what is the 
usual course and period of the disease when. left to’ itself; 
or when few and slight remedies are applied to it; and what 
are the effects of other remedies and other treatment? Bark 
may be better than blood-letting, but other medicines may be 
better than bark ; and even the unaided efforts of the constt- 
tution may, with equal safety and celerity; remove the disease. 
Here, then, we observe some deficiency of evidence ; and 
the generalization, clear, philosophical, and conclusive, as 
far as it goes, is nevertheless in this respect imperfect. The 
most intelligent practitioner will doubtless admit that, un 
der every variety of treatment which they have been led to 
adopt, the acute rheumatism is frequently an obstinate and 
tedious disease: and in order to ascertain to what mode of 
treatment it most commonly yields speedily, a number of 
cases, equal to that which Dr. Haygarth has arranged, should 
be dedicated to the trial of other -active remedies. Stcel, 
we have been informed, has been at least equally effectual 
with the bark : and in our own hands,the cases most speedily 
cured have been those in which opium alone, in repeated 
doses, has been given with diluents and laxatives. To 
what extent,sand under what circumstances, cold water 
might be safely and beneficially applied to the inflamed 
joints, as recommended by a late writer, is altogether unde- 
termined. In a disease so moveable, not only from joint to 
joint, but from these to the viscera, and so frequently accom- 
panied with profuse general perspiration, we cannot-but en- 
tertain our fears (Dr. Kinglake would call them prejudices) 
as to the safety of such a practice. We are still, there= 
fore, left in a state of considerable uncertainty as to the 
most effectual treatment of the disease in question; aud 
we are not entitled to deduce any other inference from the 
facts, collected and arranged by Dr. Haygarth, than that the 
bark is more beneficial than the old system of repeated 
‘bleeding. It isto be regretted, that Dr. H. has omitted to 
state the duration of the disease in his tables, whether dat- 
ing from its commencement, or from his first visit. 

Besides these deductions relative to the mode of treat- 
ment, Dr. Haygarth has given a detail of other valuable in- 
ferences, which may be collected from his view of the facts 
contained in the tables. These relate chiefly to the sex 
and age of patients subject to the disease ; to the seasons in 
which it oecurs; to the latent period, or the time between 
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the exposure to cold and ‘the a ance of the disease; to 
the previous and concomitant diseases ; to the state of the 
pulse and urine, and of the blood when drawn, &c. &e. 
The observations on these points are important, but we 
must refer to the work itself for the detail. — 

The nodosity of the joints, which is the subject of the se- 
cond part of the treatise, is considered by Dr. Haygarth as 
a disease of a peculiar natyre, altogether distinct from gout, 
as well as from both acute and chronic rhermatisms, with 
which jt has been generally confounded. He believes that 
these nodes are almost peculiar to woinen, about the period 
of the cessation of the catamenia. He has seen 34 cases, 
of which $3 occurred in women, and only 3 of these during 
yegular menstrnation. The patients were all, except two, 
above 41 years old. Jr. H. has given a history of the symp- 
toms belonging to this disease, and has enumerated-several 
medicines, which were employed for its cure. ‘Che greatest 
benefit was derived from the warm bath, and a stream of 
varm water, with repeated application of leeches, on the 
diseased joints. 

' Jt may be observed that another writer, Mr, Parkin- 
son of Hoxton, has lately treated of this disease, and re- 
commends a similar practice, particularly the application of 
Jeeches; and likewise the additional use of alkaline medi- 
cines internally, which he considers as possessed of great 
efficacy. On several points of the history of these nodes, 
Mr. P. differs considerably from Dr, Haygarth. Having 


-Jooked on the disease as the consequence of gout or rheu- 


matism, we can add little to the opinions of either author. 
It has appeared tous to be more frequent than Dr. H. has 
stated it ; and to occur in a larger proportion of men, 

To conclade ; although our opinion of the ‘character of 
the author, as a philosophical physician, may vot be eu- 
haneed by 2 treatise like the present, when we look back to 
his former productions; yet we cannot but consider that he 
has now conferred a benefit on the profession and ou society 
by demonstrating to his brethren, that the system of repeat- 
ed yenesection is, at least comparatively, pernicious. By 
the practitioners of the metropolis it has been generally abau- 
doned. But it is to be lamented, that in the hest school of 
medicine in the island, the buffy coatisstill, in this instance, 
a signal for depletion, in spite of the knowledge, that it will 
appear as long as the blood flows, in this fever, and that it 
appears in other cases (as in the paroxysm of an intermit- 
tent) where they never dream of bleeding; and in spites of 
the many facts and high autherities, which appeared agaiast 
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the practice. We trust that this volume will be perused, 
there and,elsewhere, with the attention which it merits ; and 
that the inductions ef cautious experience will be permit- 
ted to prevail oyer the delusions of ingenious speculation. 


—_——— 





Art. V.—The Secret History of the Court and Cabinet of 
St. Cloud, in a Series of Letters from a Gentleman at 
Paris to a Nobleman in London, written during the Months 
of August, September, and October, 1805. In three Vojs. 
8vo. Murray, 1806, 


DID we know how far we should be justified in attaching 
credit to the contents of the present extraordinary publica- 
tion, we should not scruple to pronounce it one of the most 
interesting works that has for many years appeared before 
the public. Its tenor is sufficiently designated by the title- 
page, and it contains a history of crimes, which an English- 
man, accustomed to the social regularity and comparatively 
sigid morals of this country, has difficulty jn conceiving to 
exist. Moreover, the present history comes in a yery ques- 
tionable shape. Its author was in the military service of 
France under the old government, and naturally retains the 
most determined antipathy to the revolutionary emperor and 
his creatures ; and his statements will be received with the 
greater caution, as they are not brought forward with that 
judicious candour that becomes either the man of talents and 
of honour, or the historian who is bold in the confidence of 
truth ; but are marked by an indiscriminating and scurrilous 
abuse of every partisan of the present dynasty, and every 
enemy of the house of Bourbon, as well as an attempt to 
defend or praise many suspicions characters who are hostile 
to the imperial government. As some excuse for this acer- 
bity it will indeed be recollected, that allowances are to be 
imade for the exasperated feelings of a man deprived of his ho- 
nours, and perhaps his livelihood. But still there maybe good 
reason for allowing to this secret history a considerable shave 
of our belief. Without recurring to the enormitics, notorious ta 
every school-boy, which disgraced the noblest patrician fa- 
milies of Rome after the extinction of the republic, or 
which were repeated by the most illustrious families at Con- 
stantinople in the flourishing periods of the Greek empire, 
we need only turn our attention to the Very country which 
is the scene of the present memoirs, and we shall find that 
the disgraceful chronicles of the French court under the 
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Bourbon princes, do not, in point of oppression, pro fligacy, 
injustice, and every species of vice, at all yield to t hose of 
the imperial family of Buonaparte. If such was the character 
of the noblest families of Europe, proud of their high and 
honourable descent, what shall we expect from a court whose 
members were lately the lowest of the people, the very dregs 
of society? Who needs to be informed of the corruptive effects 
of suddenly acquired wealth and power on minds unenlight- 
ened by education, and regardless of honourable fame? 

The present memoirs, we understand, experience very gene- 
ral perusal in this country, and have probably before this time 
been in the hands of most of our readers. We shall not, 
therefore, give a detailed account of them, which indeed 
could only be done by making more copious extracts than 
we approve of ; -but having laid before the reader our gene- 
ral opinion of the work, we shall add a couple of specimens, 
and leave the rest to the judgment of each individual, The 
first ig from vol. i, Pp. 52, 


‘ Thanks to Talleyrand’s political emigration, our gevernment has 
never been in ignorance of the characters and foibles of the leading 
jnembers among the emigrants in England. Otto, however, finished 
their picture, but added some new groups to those delineated by his 
predecessor, It was according to his plan, that the expedition of 
Mehée dela Touche was undertaken, and it was in following his in- 
structions that the campaign of this traitor succeeded so well in 
Great Britain. 

‘ Under the ministry of Vergennes, of Montmorin, and of Delessart, 


- Mehée had been employed as aspy in Russia, Sweden, and Poland, 


and acquitted himself perfectly to the satisfaction of his masters. 
By some accident or other, Delessart discovered however, in De- 
cember 1791, that he had, while pocketing the money of the cabinet 
of Versailles, sold its secrets to the cabinet of St. Petersburgh. He 
of course was no longer trusted as a spy, and therefure turned a Ja- 
cobin, and announced himself to Brissot as a persecuted patriot. All 
the calumnies agajnst this minister in Brissot’s daily paper, Le Pa- 
triot Francois, during January, February, and March 1792, were 
the productions of Mehée’s malicious heart and able pen. Even 
atter they had sent Delessarta state prisoner to Orleans, his invete- 
acy continyed, and inSeptember the same year, he went to Ver- 
sailles to enjoy the sight of the murder of his former master. Some go 
$0 far as to say, that the assassins were headed by this monster, who 
aggravated cruelty by insult, and informed the dying minister ot the 
hands that stabbed him, and to whoin he was indebted for a premue 
ture death. ; 

* To these, and other infamous and barbarous deeds, Talleyrand 
was not a stranger, when he made Meheée iis secret agent, aud en- 
trusted him wich the mission to England. He took therefore such 
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steps, that neither hisconfidence could be betrayed, nor his money 
squandered. Mehée had instructions how to proceed in Great Bri- 
tain, but he was ignorant of the object government had in view by 
his mission ; and though large sums were promised if successful, and 
if he gave satisfaction by his zeal and discretion; the money advan- 
ced him was a mere trifle, and barely sufficient to keep him from 
want. He was therefore really distressed, when he fixed upon 
some necessitous and greedy emigrants for his instruments to play 
on the credulity of the English ministers in some of their unguarded 
moments. Their generosity in forbesring to a¥enge upon the 
deluded French exiles, the slur attempted to be thrown upon their 
official capacity, and the ridicule intended to be cast on their private 
characters, has been much approved and admired here by all liberat 
minded persons; but it has also much disappointed Buonaparte and 
Talleyrand, who expected to see these emigrants driven from the only 
asylum, which hospitality has not refused to their misfortunes and 
misery. 

* Mehée had been promised, by Talleyrand, double the amount of 
the sums which he could swindle from your government; but though 
he did more-mischief to your country than was expected in this ; and 
though he proved, that ie had pocketed upwards of ten thousand 
English guineas, the wages of his infamy, whenhe hinted about the 
recompense he expected here, Durant, Talleyrand’s chief du bureaus, 
advised him as a friend, not to remind the minister of his presence in 
France, as Buonaparte never pardoned a Septembrizer, and the 
English guineas he possessed might be claimed and seized, as na- 
tional property, to compensate some of the sufferers by the unpros 
voked war with England, In vain did he address himself to his 
fellow-labourer in revolutionary plots, the counsellor of state Real, 
who had been the intermedium between hin and Talleyrand, when 
he was first inlisted among the secret agents: instead of -receiving 
money he heard threats ; and therefore, with as good grace as he 
could, he made the best of his disappointment; he sported a car- 
riage, kept a mistress, went to gambling houses, and is now in a fair 
way to be reduced to the statu guy before his brilliant exploits in 
Great Britain. 

* Real, besides the place of a counsellor of state, occupies also the 
office of a director of the internal police. Having some difference 
with my landlord, I was summoned to appear before him at the pre- 
fecture of the police. My friend M. de Sab—r, formerly @ coun- 
sellor of the parliament at Rouen, happened to be with me when the 
summons was delivered, and offered to accompany me, . being 
acquainted with Real. Though thirty persons were waiting in the 
anticchamber at our arrival, no sooner was’ my friend’s name 
announced, than we were admiticd, and I obtuined not only 
more justice than I expected, or dared to claim, but an invitation 
to Madame Real’s tea party the sameevening. This justice and this 
politeness surprised me, until my friend shewed me an act of forgery, 
in his possession, committed by Real in 1788, when an advocate of 
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the parliament, and for which the humanity of my friend alone pre: 
vented him from being sttuck off the rolls, and othérWise punished. , 
‘As I conceived my usual societies and coteriés, could not approve 
my attendance at the house of such a persouage, I was intent upon. 
sending an apology to Madame Real. My friend, however, assured 
me, that I should meet in her saloon persons Of ali classes and of all 
ranks; and, many [ little expected to see assuciating together. I 
went late, and found the assembly very numerous: at the upper 
part of the hall were seated princesses Joseph and Louis Buonas, 
parte, with Madame Fouche, Madame Rederer; the ci-devant 
Duchess de Fleury, and Marchioness de Clermont. They - were 
conversing with M. Mathew de Montmorency; the conttactor (a 
ciidevant iacquey) Collot ; ‘the ci-devaat Duke Fitsjames; and thé 
legislator Martin, a ci-devant porter: several groups in the ‘several 
apartments were composed of a similar heterogeneous mixture of 
‘ci-dévant nobles, and ci-devant valetss; of ci-devant princessey 
snarchionesses, countesses, and baronesses, and of ci-devant cham ber= 
inaids, mistresses, and pvissardes. Round a gambling table, by the 
side of the céi-devant Bishop of Autun, Talleyrand, sat Madathe 
Houngtenia, whose hushand, a ci-devant shoeblack, has, by the 
purchase of national property, made a fortune of nine millions of 
livres; 375,0001. Opposite them were seated the ci-devant Printe 
de Chalais, and the present Prince Cambaceras, with the ci-devint! 
Countess de Beauvais, and Madame Fauve, the daughter of a fish.’ 
woman, and the wife of a tribune, a ci-dedvant burber. In another 
room the Bavarian minister Cetto was conferring with the spy Me- 
hée de la ‘Touche; but observed at a distance by Fouché’s secretary, 
Desmarets, the son of a taylor at Fontainbleau, and for years a known 
police spy. When I was just going to retire, the handsome Madame 
 Gillot, and her sister Madame de Soubray, joined me. You have 
perhaps known them in England, where, before their marriage, they 
resided for five years with their parents, the Marquis and Marchio- 
ness de Courtin; and were oftén admired by the loungers in Bond< 
street. ‘The one married for money, Gillot, a ci-devant drammer int 
the French guard, but who, since the revolution, has, as.a general, 
made alarge fortune; and the other united herself to a ci-devant’ 
Abbé, from love; but both are now divorced from their husbands ¢ 
who passed them without any notice while they were chatting. with 
me. I was handing Madame Gillot to her carriage, when from the’ 
staircase, Madame de Soubray called to us not to quit her; as she 
‘was pursued by a man whom she detéstel, and wished to avoid. We 
had hardly tarned around, when Mehée offered her his arm; 
and she exclaimed with indignation, ‘* how dare you, infamous 
wretch, approach me, when { have forbid you ever to speak to 
me. Had you been reduced to become a highwaymew, or a 
house-breaker, I might have pitied your infamy—but a spy—is a 
villain who aggravates guilt by cowardice and baseness; and can 
inspire nu noble soul with any other sentiment but abhorrence, and 
the most sovereign contempt.” Without being disconcerted, Mchée 
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silently returned.to the company, amidst bursts of laughter from fifty 
servants, and as many masters, waiting for their carriages. M. de 
Cetto (the Bavarian envoy) was among the latter, but though we all 
fixed our eyes stedfastly upon him, no alteration could be seen on 
his diplomatic countenance: his face must surely be made of brass, 
or his heart of marble.’ 


The very name of Captain Wright will excite an interest 
in eyery British reader; we shall therefore insert the au- 
thor’s statement of his sufferings and death. 


_ * The unexampled cruelty of our government to your countryman, 
Captain Wright, I have heard reprobated even by some of our gene- 
rals, and public functionaries, as unjust as wellas disgraceful. At 
@ future General Congress, should ever Buonaparte suffer one to be 
convoked, except under his own auspices and dictature, the distinc- 
tion and treatment of prisoners of war require to be again regulated; 
that the valiant warrior may not forthe future be cunfounded with, 
and treated as a treacherous spy, nor innocent travellers provided 
with regular passes, visiting a country either for business or for 
pleasure, be imprisoned, like men taken while combating with arms 
in their hands. 

‘ You remember no doubt, from history, how many of our ships 
that, during the reigns of George the First and Second, carried 
to Jreland and Scotland, and landed there, the adherents and 
partizans of the house of Stuart, were captured on their return 
or on their passage: and that your government never seized 
the commanders of these vessels, to confine them as state criminals, 
and much less torture or murder them in the Tower. If I am not 
mistaken the whole squadron which, in 1745, carried the Pretender 
and hissuite to Scotland, was taken by your cruizers ; and the offi- 
cers and menexpesienced no worse or different treatment than their 
fellow prisoners of war; though the distance is immense, between 
the crime of plotting against the lawful government of the Princes of 
the House of Brunswick, and the attempt to disturb the usurpa- 
tion of an upstart of the House of Buonaparte. But even during 
the last war, how many of our ships of the fine, frigates, and cutters, 
did you not take, which had landed rebels in Ireland, emissaries in 
Scetiand, and malefactors in Wales ; and yet your generosity pre- 
vented you from retaliating, even at the time when your Sir Sidney 
Smith and this same unfortunate Captain Wright were confined in 
our state prison of the Temple! It is with governments as with in 
dividuals ; they ought to be just before they are generous. [lad 
you, in 1797 or 1798, not endured our outrages so patiently, you 
would not now have to lament nor we to blush tor the untimely end 
of Captain Wright. 

‘From the last time that this officer had appeared before the 
eriminal tribunal. which condemned Georges: and. Moreau, his 
fate was determined on by our g veriment. His firmness of- 
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fended, and his patriotism displeased ; and as he seemed to possei¢ 
the confidence of his own government, it was judged that he-was in its 

secrets; it was therefore resolved, that if he refused to become 2 

traitor he should perish a victim. Desmarets, Fouché’s private 

secretary, who is also the secretary of the secret and haute police; 

therefore ordered him to another private interrogatory. Here he was 

offered a considerable sum of money, and the rank of an admiral: in 

our service, if he would divulge what he knew of the plans of his go- 

vernment, of its connections with the discontented in this country, 

and of its means of keeping up a correspondence with them. He res 
plied, as might have been expected, with indignation to such offer and 

to such proposals, but as they were frequently repeated with new als 

lurements, he concluded with remaining silent, and giving no answers 

at all. He was then told, that the torture should soon restore him his 

voice ; and some select gens-d’armes’ seized him and laid him on 

the rack: there he uttered no complaint, not even a sigh, though 

instruments the most diabolical were empleyed, and pains the most 

acute must have been endured. When threatened, that he should 

expire in torments, he said, ‘‘ I do not fear to die, because my coun- 

try will avenge my murder, while my God receives my soul.” Dur- 

ing the two hours of the first day that he was stretched on the ra¢k, 

his left arm and right leg were broken,and his nails torn from the toes 

of both his feet ; he then passed into the hands of a surgeon, and was” 
under his care for five weeks ; but before he was perfectly cured he 

was carried to another private interrogatory, at which, besides Des- 

marets, Fouché and Real were present. 

* The minister of police now informed him, that from the mutilated 
state of his body, and from the sufferings he had gone through, he 
must be convinced that it was not the intention of the French govern- 
ment ever to restore him to his native country, where he might relate 
occurrences which the policy of France required to be buried in ob- 
livion ; he therefore had no choice, between serving the emperor of 
the French or perishing within the walls of the prison where he was 
confined. He replied, that he was resigned to his destiny, and would 
die as he hud lived, faithful to his King and to his country. 

% The man inthe full pessession of his mental qualities and corporeal 
strength, is, in most cases, very different from that unfortunate being 
whose mind is enervated by sufferings, and whose body ig weakened 
by wants. For five months, Captain Wright had seen only gaolers, 
spies, tyrants, executioners, fetters, racks, and other tertures; and 
for five weeks, his food had been bread, and his drink water. The 
man whe, thus situated, and thus perplexed, preserves bis native dig 
nity, and innate sentiments, is more worthy of menuments, statues, 
or altars, than either the legisiator, the victor, or the saint, 

‘ This interrogatory was the last undergone by Captain Wright. He 
was thew again stretehed on the rack ; amé what is called by our 
reyeneratorsy the INFERNAL torments, were iufticted on him, 
Aiter boing pinched with red-hot irens all over bis body, brandy 
timed with gunpowder was tafused in the numerous wounds, sad 
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set fire to several times, until nearly burned to the bones. In 
the convulsions, the consequence of these terrible sufferings, he is 
said to have bit off a part of his tongue; though as before, no 
groans were heard. As life still remained, he was again put under 
the care of his former surgeon; butas he was exceedingly exhausted, 
a spyin the dress ofa protestant clergyman, presented himself, as 
if to read prayers with him. Of this offer he accepted ; but, when 
this man began to make some insidious questions, he east en him 
a look of contempt, and never spoke to him more. At last, seeing no 
means to obtain any information frum him, a mameluke last week 
strangled him in bis bed. Thus expired a hero, whose fate has ex- 
cited more compassion, and whose character has received more ad- 
miration here, than any of our great men who have fallen fighting for 
our Emperor. Captain Wright has diffused new rays of renown 
and glory on the British name, from his tomb, as well as from his 
dungeon. 

* You have certain!y a right to call me to an aceount for ail the 
particulars of this scandalous and abominable transaction; and 
theugh I-cannot absolutely guarantee the truth of the narration, 
I am perfectly satisfied of it myself, and I hope to explain myself to 
your satisfaction. Your unfortunate countryman was attended by, 
and under the care of a surgeon of the name of Vaugeard, who 
grined his confidence, and was worthy of it, though employed 
in. that infamous gaol, Either from disgust of life, or from attach- 
ment to Captain Wright, hesurvived him only twelve hours; during 
which he wrote the shocking details I have given you, and sent them 
to three of the members of a foreign diplomatic corps, with a pray- 
er to have them forwarded to Sir Sidney Smith, or to Mr.Windham ; 
that those his friends might be intormed, that to his last moment, 
Captain Wright was worthy of their protection and kindness, From 
one of those ministers I have obtained the original, in Vaugeard’s 
own hand writing. 

‘know that Buonsparte and Talleyrand promised the reieuse of 
Captain Wright to, the Spanish ambassador; but at that time, he 
had already suffered once on the rack, and this liberality on their 
part was merely a trick to impose upon the credulity of the Spaniard, 
or to get rid of hisimportunities, Had it been otherwise, Captain 
Wright, like Sir George Rumbold, would himself have been the 
first to announce in your country the reeovery of his liberty.’ 











Arr. Vi.—The Female Revolutionary Plutarch, containing 


Biographical, Historical, and Revolutionary Sketches, 
Characters, Anecdotes, &e. By the Author of the Revo- 
dutionary Plutarch, and the Memoirs of Talieyrand, In 
$3 Vols. 12mo. 1. 1s. Murray. 18@o. 


- THE remarks offered on the foregoing article, are appli- 
cable to the ‘ Female Revolutionary Piutarch,’ which is from 
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the pen of the same author. It consists of biographical ac- 
counts of the females of the Buonaparte family, and of other 
women distinguished in France by their virtnes or vices, their 
rank, their crimes, or their misfortunes, during, that revo- 
lution which has convulsed the world. 

The following interésting account of an unfortanate luna- 
tic, there will at all events be no reason to doubt: 


‘In the forenoon of the 2d of, November, 1794, a young and 
beautiful female about eighteen, dressed in the deepest mourning, 
attracted a crowd about her on the Pent Neuf by her lamentations 
and her tears. By feeling expressions, and pathetic though incohe- 
rent language and manners, she called for the pity, and demanded 
the support of the passengers. She said that she was their queen, 
whom regicides had beheaded, but whom Providence on that day, 
her former birth-day, had restored to life. She displayed before 
the people some deep scars round her neck, the marks of the guil- 
lotine, which, she said, would never be healed before the dauphin, ber 
son, avcended ‘the throne of his ancestors, Her good husband, their 
king, Louis X VI, she informed them, would never more appear upoa 
earth, being. seated in heaven on the right hand of his Saviour, by 
the side of St. Louis, where he prays to convert and forgive bis as- 
sassins. She declared that she every night visited her children in the. 
Temple, but that she was ordered from above to shew herself during 
the day, a living example of divine goodurss, to warn Freachmea 
ofeternal perdition. 

‘She interrupted her speech every moment with prayers forthe 
living and for the dead, for friends and for foes, She always ended 
her devotion with imploring Divine Providence for the repose of the 
. soul of Louis XVI. and for the preservation of ber son and daughter. 
When asked by brutal intruders whether she had heard any thingof 
Robespierre in the other world, she turned pale and almost fell into 
fits ; but her tears relieved her, and she answered, stammcering, 
“ Yes, yes! ah! how the monster suffers! the devils day and night 
moving his entrails with a red-hot poker, burning, but never con- 
suming them.” ~ 

‘ The number of persons collected round her, or rather the com- 
passion she seemed to excite, caused the police-agent to desire‘her 
to walk with him, as he wished to speak with her; but the mob in- 
terfered, saying, it was a cruelty to argest.an innocent and harmless 
woman, whose insanity itself was tenderness and charity, and no 
doubt the effect of some severe afflictions ; he was therefure for that 
time ubliged to relinquish his prey. Sbe had indeed, between pray- 
ing and speaking, distributed among those near her, whose external 
appearance bespoke want, both what money she had, and a great 
pact of her clothes, and almost every thing but her mourning gown, 
She refused, however, to part with a medallion, having a portrait of 
Louis XVI. on one side, and these of lis two children, the priucess 
aud the dauphin, on the other, 
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‘In @ quarter of an hour the police-agent returned, accompanied 
with eight gens d’atmes, and carried her off by force to the guard- 
house, and thence to the pclice-office, where, after some questions, 
she was ordeyed to be shut up among the female lunatics in the hos- 
pital of La Salpetriére, She had not been there many days before she 
began, by the mildness of her character, by her gentility. and com- 
passionate behaviour, and by some other. qualities, to obtain an ex- 
traordinary power and influence over her fellow-sufferers, who con- 
sidered her as a.superior being, or, as she would have it, as their 
- govereign, and aitended and waited on her as such. 

* At La Salpetri¢re, as well: as in most other buildings in France 
where persons afflicted with a derangement of their intellects are 
confined, small houses, or rather cabins, are constructed in several 
rows, called des petites maisons, where each individual occupies a 
separate one. Those who are raving or supposed dangerous, are 
chained, and shut up night and day. The others known to be 
harmless, are permitted to walk about between the rew of houses in 
the inclosure during the day, and are only locked up after dérk. 

* In a few weeks Marie Antoinette had organized in this mad-house 
w kind of court, then as uniyue in its kind as those of tlre empresses 
of the French and of the Haytians are in our days ; with the only 
difference that while their courtiers are guilty rogues with depraved 
hearts, hers were innocent fools with disordered -brains. She had 
her levees and her assembles, her circles and her drawing-rooms, 
her ladies in waiting, and her favourites; all of whom she obliged to 
pray with her, as well as to attend on. her, 

* In France the public mad-aouses are open to all decent visitors, 
and tht confined persons are permitted to receive presents in money, 
clothes, or in any thing not judged hurtful or dangerous, The 
scene on the Pont-Neuflad made known to the Parisians the exist- 
ence of poor Marie Antoitette, and she daily received some con- 
tribution bestowed by pity or by curiosity. Every tiing given her, 
she shared with her fellow-sufferers, with the exception of paper, 
which she wanted for her voluminous correspondence witb all the 
other sovereigns of Europe, to whom she wrote by every mail, and 
for letters to her ghildren, to whom she wrote twice a day. For 
certain hours every day she shut herself.in her small apartment, 
which she called her private cabinet, there to deliberate undis- 
turbed on the affairs of state. To the surprize of all visitors, her 
letters and dispatches were, for the greatest part, sensibly, well and 
properly written for the station of a sovereign, for the rank ofa 
‘queen, and for the feelings of a mother. They displayed evident 
proofs not only ofa liberal education and a knowledge of the world, 
but of tulents above the usual level of her sex. 

_ * As Jong as she was saluted as a queen, addressed as a princess, 
and treated with the respect she thought due to a person of such 
elevated birth, she would converse reasonably even for an hour toge- 
ther; but ifshe was contradicted, or treated with ridicule, contempt, 
or even neglect, she first began to talk absurdly, then extravagantly, 
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and prpseaty ¢oncluded with falling into fits, ftom which she reco- 
veted sooner if those about her prayed aloitd for the repose of the 
soul of Lotiis XVI., for the prosperity of his offspfing, or for the’ 
restoration of monarchy. — DAE Y 

‘Being exceedingly cheaitty, and even nice in Her person, she altays 
began the day by washing and cleaning herself, assisted By some other : 
lunatics whom she styled her ‘maids of honour. That dofe; her room’ . 
was swept, and her bed made. She afterwards assembled round: 
her all the other unfortunate recluses, and read the morning prayers’ 
according to the Roman Catholi¢ ritual'in Latin, ‘never leaving ot,” 
Domine, fac saloum regem nostrum, and Domine, fac stloam regina 
nostram, When the prayers were over, she took some milk thd 
bread for her breakfast, which she ate in publi¢. Aifter breakfast 
she dismissed her attendants, and strut herself: tp to dispatelt’ fier: 
correspondence, which occupied her till the hour of dinner. That’ 
repast over, and prayers said, she gave audienté to petitiouers; heard 
Complaints, decided the wrongs, and settled ‘the -differences of Het 
lunatic subjects. Thése affairs of state being a@tranged, «she took 
some bread and milk for supper, and convoked her attendants fot 
evening prayers, which she said publicly. ‘Twice in the weék, on 
Wednesday and Saturday, she Held her public drawing roont iW the 
forenoon, and gave private audiénces in the afternoon. On Sun- 
days, some time after the grand mass was sapposed'to be over, when’ 
the weather was fine and permitted it, she took a public walk between 
the two rows of petites maisons, amounting in La’Salpetriére to neat 
one hundred and fifty, inspected her subjects and their dwellings, 
complimented those she found clean and in order, and reprimanded 
those who were dirty, or who had behaved disorderly, When the 
weather was ramy or cold, she invited some particulur favourites to 
her room to pray with her, and afterwards ordered them to’ visit 
some inferior favourites, and to say prayets with them. 

* When any one was ill, she always attended in person to administer 
them medicines or consolation, and to pray with them. On’ such 
occasions she even took from her own necessary allowance to pro-~ 
cure them relief or comfort. By such a conduct, or from cnuses 
which the medical men at Paris, even these who have madethe 
disease and cure of madness their particular study, have not been 
able satisfactorily to explain, she was not only respected but feared 
by all those in a similar situation, and confined with her, 

* Female lunatics are in France chiefly ander the care of the:sis- 
ters of charity, nuns of the religious order of charity. ‘They have 
taken vows, and regard it as a sacred duty to pass their lives in the 
abodes of misery, in prisons, in mad-houses and hospitals, to relieve 
suffering humanity. ‘They are never harsh, but aiways kind and 
humane to those they attend, and therefore are always beloved and 
seldom disobeyed ; but even they were sqmetiies under the ‘neces- 
sity of calling the assistance of Marie Antoinette, whose sway and 
commands none of the unfortunate persons resisted. She had esta- 
blished a kind of etiquette or of policee Those who offended her, or 
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were refractory, she excluded from her charity or her prayers. To be 
threatened with the quéen’s displeasure,, was alone a punishment, 
sufficient to keep quict and clean those who retained: the smallest 
portion of understanding. 

_ * This sovereign of French lunatics obtained quarterly from some 
unknown persons, a new wardrobe, and a.sum of money was left at 
the same time with the superior sister of charity. Itis not known 
from whom these regular presents came. Many thought that they 
were sent by a secret royalist society ; others by her parents or 
relations. The former is improbable; at that time, as ever since, the 
royalists were too little united, too poor, and too much persecuted, 
to perform such acts of charity. 

* Notwithstanding all re. rches of the police, and all attempts of 
physicians and priests, her family name, or who she was, could never 
be discovered. She said even on her death-bed, though tolerably 
collected, that her name was Marie Antoinette, that she was an Aus- 
trian arch-duchess, daughter of Maria Theresa, the Empress of 
Germany, when she was married to Louis XVI. ‘The last words she 
spoke were, ‘ Thus expires a queen of France a second time befora 
herson reigns.” 

‘ The cause of her death was as extraordinary as the latter part of 
her life had been. A little old, plump, and. ugly woman, whose 
fancy was to believe herself the Empress of Russia, was. shut up in 
La Salpetriére.. She not only refused to acknowledge the Queen of 
France her superior, but one evening, when Marie Antoinette bad 
gone early to bed, stole out of her room both her mourning dress 
and the medallion with her portrait of Louis XVI, and his children. 
Though tise next day her lost treasure was restored, she never reco- 
vered from the effect of the outrage which she thought offered to 
royalty in distress by an impostor and intruder. She no more ap- 
peared in public, but fell. into a rapid decline, and expired on the 
20th of July, 1799. When it was known that she was dead, the 
pretended Empress of Russia was nearly killed by the other lunatics 
as the cause of the death of their queen, and the police was obliged 
to remove her to another mad-hoyse.’ 


The author’s whimsical account of the wedding-night of 
the philosophic Madame de Stael, will be believed with cau- 
tion ; but we recommeid it to the attention of those gentle- 
men, who ave partial to learned ladies : 


* When the bride and the bridegroom were left alone, the latter 
began to undress, and the former to philosophijze. From polite- 
ness, he listened. She began a long and elaborate speech concern- 
ing the physical difference inthe vatural construction of both sexes. 
She gave her opinion concerning the propagation of the homan 
species from the creation of the world, which, by the bye, she assured 
him had never been created, but with little variation existed from all 
cternity, and would continue to exist to all eternity.” She inclined 
tauch to the system of Bufion, that the globe had Leen formerly 
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covered with water, and that of course our first ancestors were either 
fishes or amphibious. animals. ‘‘ But, my dear,” interrupted the 
baron, “ let us go to bed, it is getting late.’ ‘‘ Not before I have 
dune discussing these interesting topics,” answered the baroness, 
‘* with which I am sure you and your countrymen are but little 
acquainted. For example: can you explain how a fetus, which can 
remain in the womb of @ woman for nine months without @ breath of 
air, will, after its birth, die in a moment for want of air, if shutup 
ina sack or in a drawer? Your silence evinces your ignorance, and 
your yawning your want of genius. -Come, give me trom the closet 
behind you, the skeleton Dr. Sue has so kindly lent me, and |-will in 
a moment explain the whole mystery.” She then read a lecture on 
anatomy, as well and with as much gravity as the doctor himself . 
could have done. How long she would have gone on in ‘this strain, 
it isdifficult to determine, had net the snoring of the baron inter- 
rupted hér, and shocked her to the highest degree. From that mo- 
ment she conceived the most despicable opinion of bis abilities, and 
of his application to improve himself by her superior capacity. She 
told him so, and continued to think so unti! the last. hour of bis life. 
He begged a thousand pardons for his inattention, which was-owing 
entirely to fatigue, having the’ night before beon kept up by the lec- 
tures of her mother, néarly on the'same subjécr. He intreated her to 
to bed, as it was neatly day-light’ ‘ What-would the worldsay,” 
retorted she, ‘‘ if the daughter of the great "philosophers, Monsieur 
and: Madame Neckar,. and a philosopher herself, should padyher 
wedding-night like: the ignorant daughter of a commbda-. mechanic? 
No, Sir, do not put the philosophical wife you have the; happiuess to 
possess, upon the same leyel with the uplearned Duchess of Fy, with 
the illiterate Marchioness of L,, or the dull Countessjof C., who-all 
went to bed on their wedding-nights before their bridegrooms, with- 
put either receiving, or giving, or perhaps thinking,of the dif- 
ference between the married and unmarried state, and its consequen- 
cés, being as little informed with. regard tothe production of their 
offspring, as my bitch Bijou is of the littering of her puppies. Is it 
surprising if generations of fools descend from such parents? To 
unish you for your indocility, I shall now leave you, and go to bed 
in my former apartment. If you do not listen. more attentively to 
my lectures to-morrow night, believe me,! shall remain another night 
a muid, and persevere so tong in statu quo, aud in nbt going tu bed 
with you, ull I shallfinally vanquish your obstinacy.” ‘Phe baron 
prayed and jntreated in vain; away she went, and the next day at 
dinner published before fifty persons the philosophical manner 
which distinguisbed her wedding-night from those of the vulgar ant 
jgnorant. ‘The poor baron blushed, but all the guests, who were 
also philosophers as well as her father and mother, applauded andé 
even congratulaied hin on such a treasure of a wife. It is said, that 
jt was not till the sixth night after his marriage that the baron ceased 
to sleep alone, and probably his wite’s philosophical stoicism would 
then have continucd for months, had he not threatened to: leave 
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France and return to Sweden, sooner than remain the laughing-stock 
of all the Parisians of boti: sexes, who were not initiated in the phi- 
losophical secrets, or of the philosophicdl tribe. Madame Stael had 
taken cate ‘to send round to her friends a bulletin of her connubial 
proceedings, ds a proof of the power of reason over the passions in 
@ strong thind, as she always pretended that she was doatingly fund 
of a husband she so unteelingly exposed to pains, as well as to ridicule 
and contempt.’ 
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Arr. VIl.—Principles and Practice of Naval and Military 
Courts Martial, with an Appendix illustrative of the Sub- 
ject. By John M‘ Arthur, Esq. Second Edition, on an 
entire new Plan, with considerable Additions and Im- 

_ provements. 2 Fols, 8vo. Butterworth, Egerton, §c. 


1805. 


MR. M‘Arthur presented the public with his first ‘ Trea. 
tise on Naval Courts Martial’ in 1793, and has since dis- 
tinguished himself as the author of ‘ Financial and Political 
Facts of the, Eighteenth and present Century.’ This edition 
is considerably enlarged, and includes the principles and 

ractice of military as well as naval courts martial. 

Mr. M‘Arthur has undoubtedly the merit of being the first 
who turned his attention to this important branch of ecrimi- 
nal law, and the additional industry and experience display- 
ed in the work before us, have essentially increa the 
value of his labours, and cannot fail to be productive of 
much practical utility. 

Sonie intelligent and constitational writers, among others 
Mr. Justice Blackstone, have viewed the large discretionary 
powers of courts martial, particularly in military service, with 
feelings of apparent regret and apprehension ; and have ex- 
pressed a desire to see the power of the crown to create 
offtnces, abridged, and the punishments in various cases, 
more particularly specified. Other writers have not scru- 
pled to condemn the system altogether, and have declaimed 
upon the injustice of depriving so many British subjects of 
their rights and privileges as citizens. Every evil arising 
fiom ignorance, prejudice, and oppression is contemplated as 
the necessary, or at least the probable consequence of the 
present mode of administering criminal justice in the navy 
and army. In answer to these aonnrel assertions, we are 


ready to admit that this, like all other institutions, is suscep- 
tible of improvement, and that as experience from time to 
time points out obvious imperfections, remedies become ne- 
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cessaty, and ought to be adopted; but to think of preserv- 
ing the peculiar discipline and subordination necessary to 
the very existence of ficets and armies, upon the principles 
of the common law, is absurd and climefical. A_ strict 
but rational military code, applicable to the argéncy of cir- 
cumstances, is indispensably essential to the nature of the 
service. Under the existing system, the most atrocious 
Orimes only are repressed by the certainty of the last po- 
nishment. Life and limb are safe invall cases, except where 
the offence and punishment are previously specified and 
sanctioned by authority of parliament, and where discretion 
is given, it is not esleshiiedso indulge caprice, cruelty, and 
oppression, but to give free scope to the operation of 
mercy und humanity, whenever they can be exercised. cou- 
sistently with justice amd the pardmount interests of the 
public service. To suppose: that this authority is likely to 
be pérverted and abused, is @ libel upon the general character 
of those who areentitled to sit as members of courts mar- 
tial. ‘The high sense of honour which animatés the minds 
and influences the conduct of British officers, is a sure and 
satisfactory pledge of anxiety to do their duty. with inite- 
grity, impartiality, and moderation. Profligate and aban- 
doned characters may utter occasional complaints, bat we 
are persuaded that the general sentiment which pervades 
both army and navy, is no sensation of regret at being 
deprived of any civil right, but a desire chearfully to subant 
their conduct to the judgment of their officers, and from 
their hands to receive praise or censure, reward or pu- 
nishmeént. ; 

We are at thesame time aware, that members of courts 
martial, though actuated by every fair and honourable in- 
tention, eannot be expected to possess that fuod of legal in- 
formation and acateness which ought to distinguish judges, 
who apply an almost undivided attention to the study of the 
law as a profession. A bare perusal of the articles of war and 
tbe statutes on which they are foanded, must leave the 
officer in many cases in a state of uneasy doubt and perplex- 
ity. Difficulties will present themselves, errors both in form 
aid substance will intervene, and even by involuntary mis- 
takes, substantial justice may be delayed or frustrated. 
Uncertainty, inconsistency, or indecision under such cipe 
cumstances, are serious evils, and these remarks certawly 
furnish an objection of apparent consequence to the consti- 
tution of courts martial. Itis at the same time obv ous, that 
this objection must lose weight in proportion tu the intro- 
duction of precision and uniformity in the proceedings, and 
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the diffusion ofaccurate and valuable information upon the 
various matters’of law and fact which may come under the 
cognizance of a court martial, To advance this laudable 
purpose is the object of the treatise before us, and the author 
has successfully exerted himself to render it worthy of univer- 
gal notice and encouragement. The general plan of the work, 
is to shew the origin and authority of courts martial, the 
fundainental laws by which they are governed, the peculiar 
powers of courts of inquiry, of geveral, regimental, gar- 
rison and detachment courts martial, and the duties attached 
to the important office of judge advocate. ‘The second book 
contains the practical proceedings, from bringing offenders tu 
trial, tojudgment and execution; interspersed with the neces- 
sary observations which present themselves in the course of 
the inquiry upon pleasin bar, the competency of witnesses, and 
the rules and doctrine of evidence. A copious appendix is 
subjoined, containing a variety of useful and important pa- 
pers and documents illustrative of the text, and approved pre- 
cedents applicable to all the usual proceedings, from assem- 
bling the court to carrying the final sentence into execution. 

General correctness, sound law, accurate statements, and 
authentic documents ought ot course to be the leading fea- 
tures of a work of this nature, so that it may be safely con- 
sulted by all, and particularly by those brave and honourable 
men on whom the importanttask is imposed of sitting both as 
judges and jurors, on the liberty, life, and character of their 
associates in arms, {t is but justice to Mr. M‘Aithur to say, 
that he seems to have spared no pains te accomplish this desira- 
ble end. A sufficient number of practical forms are giventomeet 
all ordinary cuses, an attention to whichis of more consequence 
than superficial reasoners are inclined to admit. : It gives 
a precision and uniformity to proceedings which in all legal 
inquiries, particularly of a criminal nature, tends materially to 
consolidate the principles upon which they are founded, to 
confirm and establish due authority, and to protect the ac- 
cused against avy unnecessery severity or positive injustice, 
which may result from capricious deviations from the ordi- 
nary practice, ' 

After commentiag upon the various offences and punish- 
ments, which are specifically enumerated in the articles of 
war, our author properly proceeds upon the principle, that 
courts martial, upon other points left to their discretion, are 


not to consider themselves vested with any unusual or arbi- 


trary powers, but are bound to call to their aid, and to be 
guided by the rules and maxims of the common daw, as far 
as the d.fferent nature of the proceedings admit theig appli- 
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eation. In the definition of crimes accordingly, upon the. 
conduct and priviieges of prosecutors, prisoners, and witnesses,, 
upon the mode of proof, and rules of evidence, he, in dif- 

ferent parts of the work, introduces such leading legal. ' 
principles and maxims as may be most generally useful, and 

afford officers the best assistance in the discharge of their 

respective duties. 

Minute details, and subtle distinctions npon points of laware 
not to be éxpected, nor are they necessary,in a, work of this 
nature. It is not intended to make the members of cowrts 
martial expert lawyers,but to put them 1n possession of impor- 
tantand established rules, an attention towhich will, generally 
speaking, lead their understandings to just and. legal deei- 
sions, and enable them Lo avoid palpable or material errors. 
The author not being himself a professional man, bas wisely 
consulted good legal authorities, refers to them at the bot- 
tom of the page, and generally adopts the language of the 
original from which the quotations are, extracted, _ The 
correctness of the work in this respect, as far as it.goes, 
may be relied upon, and we are not aware of apy erronedus 
doctrine being laid down, calculated to mislead the court-or 
parties in any matter of substantial importance. : 

A few points, however, have attracted our, particular no- 
tice. In vol. ii. p. 159, itis asserted, that if a prisoner be tried 
for a erime, said to have been committed on a particular day 
of the month, and in the course of the trial, it is proved to 
have happened on a day different from. what the charge sets 
- forth, it is incumbent on the court martial to acquit him, and 
he is not liable to be tried a second tine for the same offeuce. 
Mr. M‘Arthur is led into this errer on the authority of a 
case extracted from the Admiralty records, by which it ap- 
pears, that upon the trial of a seaman in January, 1759, who 
wasaccused of attempting to desert, by swimmingon shore on 
the 14th of November preceding, it being proved that the 
attempt was made on the 15th, he was acquitted, 

Under whatever circumstances this acquittal may havetaken 
place, it certainly ought not to be considered as an authority, 
By the established law, and uniform practice in all criminal 
cases even of the highest magnitude, the precise day laid in 
the indictment is not material upon the evidence, and we 
see noreason why a different rule should be adopted by 
courts martial. it is necessary only to observe, that the 
offence must be proved to have been committed previous te 
the charge or indictment being preferred, and within the 
time limited for tie prosecution, where such limitation is in 
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any case assigned under the authority of an act of parlia- 


ment. 
In stating the cases, in which copies are admissible as 


evidence, the author introduces anextract from the trial of’ 


Major Gordon, where a compared and certified copy of an 
account current taken from the books of an auctioneer in 
Dominica, was offered in evidence, and very properly re- 
jected, and yet acopy of the same account as transmitted to 


the commander in chief, under the signature of the chief 


justice of the island, was recéived. Mr. M‘Arthur, probably 
from diffidence, and respect for the court, gives no opinion 
upon this himself ; but we have no hesitation in thinking that 
the court were mistaken, misled perhaps by the idea that the 
document in the latter shape had something more of an 
official appearance ; whereas in fact it appears.to have been 
an account of that nature, of which nocopy whatever could 
be evidence except it were proved to be in the actual power 
or custody of the adverse party. 

The law of murder and manslaughter is defined with suf- 
ficient accuracy in the first volume ; but in the second, where 
the author takes more particular notice of duelling, there is 
@ want of precision ; and we cannot see the propriety of giv- 
ing a detailed account of the trial of Captain Macnamara, 
accompanied with the simple observation that the verdict in 
that case appears to be contrary to the opinion of the learn- 
ed judge who presided, and has been much questioned. No 
lawyer can entertain a doubt upon the subject. The crime 
in that case most unquestionably amounted to manslaughter 
at least, and the verdict was Eeectiy contrary to law and 
against evidence. Whatever disposition there may he to put 
the most favourable construction upon this offence in making 
allowance for the operation of prejudice, custem, and the 
laws of honour, the law of the land ought always ta be fairly 
and broadly stated, and we are at a loss to conceive any case 
in which homicide resulting from a duel does not amount te 
murder, except where the provocation, the quarrel, and the 
fight follow in immediate and uninterrupted succession from 
ove continued transaction, and exclude every idea of Cool- 
ness or deliberation. 

Less than mansiaughter it never can be, and the very prin- 
ciplés on which duelling is founded, demanding the interven- 
tion of seconds, and other prepaiatory arrangements, can 
seldom reconcile to strict law even this favourable aud miti- 

ated consiruction, 
~ Where there is much to praise we have no desire unneces- 
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sarily to find fault; but we should have been better pleased, 
if Mr. M‘Arthur had in some instances adhered: more strjct- 
ly to.a mere statement of facts, without introducing strong 
observations and animadversions, which the nature of the 
subject by no means required, and which are calculated to 
give some offence without answering any good purpose. 
In noticing the statute 22 Geo. II. c. $3. s. 19,, by which 
sentences of death by courts martial in casesof mutiny may 
be carried into execution without reporting the proceedings 
to the admiralty, or the commander in chief, as the case, 
might otherwise require, Mr. M‘Arthur thinks it must ap- 
pear to posterity in a most extraordinary light, that at some 
recent trials at Spithead and in Portsmouth barbour for 
mutiny, the members of the court seemed to entertain 
doubts of the powers vested in them by the statute, and be- 
fore they proceeded to trial, consulted the lords of the admi- 
ralty upon the subject, who directed that the proceedings 
should be reported as in other cases. Heconsiders this to 
be a most dangerous precedent, involving a dereliction of in- 
dependence on the part of the court, and an unwarrantable 
assumption of power on the part of the admiralty, and lead- 
ing to the utter subversion of all acts, rules, and regulations 
for the government and discipline of his majesty’s ships. We 
cannot help thinking that this borders alittle upon declama- 
tion, and that posterity will see nothing either dangerous or 
extraordinary in the circumstance. The section of the act 
alluded to positively enacts that in all capital cases whatever, 


- except those of mutiny, the proceedings of courts martial 


shall be reported to the lords commissioners, or commander 
in chief, when beyond the narrow seas, and sentence shail not 
be put in execution until! their or his directions be given for 
that purpose. This unquestionably gives courts martial the 
power of inflicting immediate punishment without waiting 
for directions in such cases of mutiny, as may in their dis- 
cretion require it ; but it is ridiculous tosuppose that they are 
bound peremptorily to exercise this power, and in no case to 
avail themselves, if they think proper, of the assistance and 
direvtions of superior authority. The mutiny in the fleet at Spit- 
head, naturally excited the serious attention of government. 
The communication with the scene of action .wuas easy and 
expeditious, and instead of being surprised at such an inter 
course taking place, there would have been much greater 
cause of astouishmentif government bad vot been consulted 
upon every stage of the proceeding. No right was relin- 
guished or infringed ; n0 ondue power was assumed, The 
authority of courts martial in cases of mutiny remains yo- 
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touched, and in the exercise of sound discretion may at all 
times be asserted as circumstances may requife. 
- ‘The uranver in which the ‘cases of Sir John Orde and Sit 
Hyde Parker are introduced and commented upon, we think 
equally objectionable. 


« It appears,’ (says our author, Vol.1. P. 163), ‘ to be dnestablish- 


ed doctrine, that heither the lords commissioners of the admiralty,» 


nor a commatider iii chief abroad vested with a power of assembling 
courts martial, can éxXercise a discretionary power in rejecting 
charges or articles of accusation preferred against any officer, pro- 
perly drawn up and specifically pointed.” ' 


This opinion is founded upon whattock place in the well. 


known case of Sir Hugh Palliser and Admiral Keppel, on 
which occasion the admiralty board did not consider them- 
selves at liberty to reject the charges preferred by Sir Hugh 
against the honourable admiral, but were bound to submit 
them to the consideration of a court martial. 

In the case of Sir John Orde, however, the admiralty 
hoard, under the acininistration of Earl Spencer, acted 
upon a different principle; and although Sir Jobn Orde 


preferred a specitic charge against Lord St. Vincent, and: 


demanded acourt martial to try him for the same, Mr.M‘Ar- 
thur considers it a most singular circumstance, that the 
lords commissioners refused to comply with his request. 
The case of Sir Hyde Parker was that of a commander in 
chief demanding a court of inquiry upon himself, waoich on 


that occasion ulso was refused, contrary, in the opinion of 


Mr. M‘Arthur, to justice and general usage. The e2 parte 
statements of Sir Jotin Orde and Sir Hyde Parker in their re- 
spective cases, as contained in their letters to the admiralty, 
are introduced in the appendix. Iu animadverting upon 
their particular cases, Mr. M‘Arthur, we think, has travelled 
alittle out of his way. The only question which properly 
submitted itself to bis consideration in a treatise of this nature, 
was, ‘ lave or have not the lords commissioners of the ad- 
miralty a discretionary power of retusivg a courtmartial when 
demanded by one officer upon another, or by an officer of 
any rank upon himself?’ And notwithstanding what passed: 
in the debates upon the peculiar case of Admiral Keppel, we 
are of opinion that the lords commissioners ought to be, and 
are vested with such discretionary power. ‘I'he words of the 
act are ; 

«It shall be lawful for the lord high admiral-of Great 
Britain, or the commissioners for executing the. office of 
lord high aduiral for the time being, aud they are hereby 
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respectively authorized, from time to time, as there shall be 
occasion; to direct, &c. of holditig'the courts martial.’ Who 
then should judge of the occasion and expediency of holding 
acourt martial, bat those from whom, by authority of par- 
liament, the power originates? Neither upoff the letter 
of the act, much less on principles of sound policy, can it be 
contended that the lords commissioners of the admiralty, 
possessed of such extensive powers in the superintendance 
and employment of the whole naval force of the kingdom, are 
in this particular mere ministerial officers, subject to the re- 
sentment, folly, or caprice,of every individualin the service, 
und that the wisest plans and mostimportant services may be 
delayed, obstructed, or defeated by unlimited and peremptory 
demands of courts martial, be the pretences what they may, 
either frivolous or serions. It is in vain to attempt. to fix a 
limit by saying that the charge should be properly drawn up 
and apacitically printed. Nothing can be more easy than to 
bring a charge within the articles of war, one of which, par- 
ticularly the thirty-third, is so general as to comprehend 
every ‘possible act which any individual in_his own imagi- 
nation may conceive to be unbecoming the character of an 
officer. 

{n short, we are satisfied that the admiralty are legally 
possessed of the discretionary power in question.. The ex- 
ercise of that discretion in any particular caseis a distinct ques- 
tion, unconnected with law or geueral principles, and may of 
course; from interest, personal mah a want of information, 
_ create considerable difference of opinion; but we cannot admit 
the proprietyof recording the partial statements of officers who 
consider themselves to be aygrieved. The bvard of admiralty 
neither do, nor ought they to be expected to publish the 
reasons of their decisions in any case; and without knowing 
the whole extent of the information they possess, and the 
full effect of the motives by which they are actuated, no 
fair and impartial opinion can be formed upon the subject. 

No serious evi] can be apprehended from the discretionary 
authority of this, more than of any other state department. 
Parliament, and particularly the House of Commons, as the 
constitutional guardians of the country’s welfare, may at all 
times, when necessary, demand the production of all papers: 
and correspag¢ence connected with the public service, and 
adopt sach mteasares. as the respective cases may in their wis- 
dom require. * 

We shall shortly take notice of a few other particulars. 
Tn mentioning a sentence of acourt martial on major Browne 
of the 7th regiment, (vol. ii. p. 158,) by which heww as found 
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uilty of oppression to a soldier, suspended from pay and 
duty for 30y days, and ordered to pay the soldier 401., Mr. 
M‘ Arthur, in a note, doubts whether the court did not ex 
ceed its authority. We have no doubt upon the subject, 
and conceive that a court martial can in no case award 
damages toa prosecutor or party aggrieved, but that such 
compensation, when proper, is recoverable only in a civil 
action. 

By the mutiny act, a court martial, in the case of deser- 
tiun, instead of inflicting a capital punishment may adjudge 
the offendér to be transported as a felon, A case however 
is mentioned, (vol. ii. p. 202.) wherea soldier being found 
guilty of mutinous behaviour, was adjudged to receive one 
thousand Jashes, and to be transported for life ; and an ex- 
tractis introduced from the excellent opinion of the judge- 
advocate general, Sir Charles Morgan, who doubts whe- 
ther such a judgment be warrantable in any case except that 
of desertion. 

We concur ‘entirely in opinion with the learned judge- 
advocate as far as it extends, and are further of opinion 
that, although in the articles of war which admit an alter- 
native, the general words are ‘such other punishment 
asacourt martial may judge fit, yet, upon principle, and 
from analogy to the common law, to which transportation 
is altogether unknown, this punishment cannot be legally 
awarded by any court in any case, except the power be 
given by an act of parliament in express words, and not mere- 
ly by implication. 

Mr. M‘Arthur takes notice of the severity of the first 
branch of the 22d article of war for the navy, which in- 
flicts death without mitigation or alternative, if any person in 
the flect shall strike any of his superior officers, or draw or 
offer to draw, or liftup any weapon against him, being in the 
execution of bis office. This offence most certainly may 
in many cases be of the very first magnitude ; but we agrce 
with our author, for the reasons he has given, in thinking 
that the possession of a discretionary power in this instance 
is equally proper and necessary as in several others where it 
isconferred. It seems to have escaped Mr. M‘Arthur’s 
attention, but it is remarkable that the original article in this 
respect, introduced by the statute 13 Car. IT. c. 9, contains 
this discretionary aliernative, and is distinguished by its 
conciseness and simplicity. The words are: ‘ None shall 
presume to quarrel with his superior officer upon pain of 
severe punishment, nor to strike any such person upon pain 
of death, or otherwise, as a court martial shall find the mat- 
ter to deserve.’ 
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It fs equally observable that the 12th article, which b ee | 


statute 22’Geo. II. c.'S3. admitted no alterfative, but wi 

iiltered by the 19 Geo. IIT. c. 17, contains also’ the’ dis- 
ro eld power in the original: article of the iSth 
Car. [1. | ans 

Mr. M‘Arthur expresses his sarprise that in the soth of 
the present naval articles of wat, robbery only is mentioned, 
though the law of England makes a material distinction. 
between robbery and theft. We cannot account for the 
omission, particularly as in the original article the words 
‘and theft,’ are, we think, properly added. . : 

At the end of the second volume is a ¢hronvlogiéal list of 
the principal naval trials by courts martial under the eéxist- 
ing laws, Pred the year 1750 to 1793, which may be occasi- 
onally consulted as an object both of curiosity and utility. 
The cause of its not being continued down to the present 
time is stated in the preface as a matter of mueh mote seri-' 
ous moment than it seems to deserve. 

In the general execation of the work there is a defect in 
point of arrangment. The chapters are too long and mis- 
cellaneous, and might at any rate have been’ successfully 
divided into distinct sections. This want, however, is in a 
— measure supplied by a very useful and copious in- 

ex, 

We may conclude by observing, that the few objections 
which occur in perusing this work can be easily removed, 
and detract but little from its general merit and utility. To 
officers and others interested in the proceedings of courts 
martiai, it must be a valuable acquisition, and cannot fail 
to enable them to perform their respective daties with addi- 
tional attention to the just interests of all parties, and increas. 
ed satisfaction to themselves. 





————s 


Art. VITI.—MVar in Disguise ; or, the Frauds of Neutral 
Flags. 8vo, 4s. 6d, Hatchard. 1806, 


THE purport of this pamphlet is extremely important, 
The author endeavours to rouse a legislature and a people, 
long the dupes of brilliant but superficial oratory, by shew~ 
ing that, under a succession of incompetent statesmen, the 
enemy suffer in their commercial interests, in appearance 
only; that France and Spain only change their flags in 
the present war, and that by chartering neutral vessels, their 
transmarine sources of wealth are scarcely impaired. _ 

He affirms, and we fear great feuth, that the pro- 
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tection of the trade and revenue of our enemies from the fair 
effects of our naval arms, is not the “2 prejudice we suse. 
tain by the abuse of the neutral flag. To the same cause,. 
whieh he justly calls pestelent, are to be ascribed various 
éther direct and collateral disadvantages, the effects of which 
we have severely felt in tke late and present war, and which 
now menace fatal consequences; for no useful effort car 
avail for our.salvation, if the shield of an insidious neutra~ 
lity is suffered between the enemy and the sword of our na- 
val power. 

ésé truths are of the greatest importance during the: 
negotiations of American agents with ministers, who have 
been, and are still imposed upon by abstract ideas and ab- 
stract truths ; and whose talents, hitherto circumscribed by 
patliamentary manceuvres, are out of their element in the in- 
trigues of commercial politics. 

e Americans are the modern Jews, possessing all the 
qualities of the ancient, under different masks. ‘They per- 
vade every country on the face of the earth, and with the 
phrases of liberty, morality, and religion, they deceive the 
most wary and the most hypocritical. Mr. Fox has. had 
amiple experience of the tribes of Israel; let him beware of 
ilie refined and complicated cunning of that race, whose 
Ada and Eve emigrated from Newgate. 

We do not mean toaflirm that America has-not produced, 
or does not contain wise, great, and excellent men; but the 

enéfal character of an American (and that character per- 

ades its government) is avaricious selfishness and unprinci- 
pled cunning. During the various events of the French 
revolution, Americans have been the teols of all powers and 
all factions ; and by holding the language of liberty, and 
serving the purposes of despotism, they have leaded them- 
selves with the plunder of fools, and are spreading revolu- 
tionary riches for the cultivation of their native land. 

There is yet a prize remaining—the trade and wealth of 
Great Britain—and the grand question of American policy 
is, how to transfer it to the United States. 

Every war adds to the probability of proceeding in this 
view, and their present claim to bring the produce of the 
French islands to the European markets, if ineautiously and 
weakly admitted, would greatly assist their purpose. 

Fhe author states this question in the fellowing passage : 


‘It appears, then, onthe whole, that our enemies carry on their 
colonial commerce wader the neutral flag, cheaply as well as safely ; 
that they.are enabled, not-only to elude eur hostilities, but to rival 
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our merchartts and planters, in the European tiarkets 7 arid that 
their comparative, aswell as positive advantages, afe'vteh, ds to'injtte 
our manufacturers, and threaten our colonies with ruin... =" "> 

‘ That the hostile treasuries are fed Sy thé sete means with a 
copiots. ‘stream of revenue, without any apparefit pressuré oni the 
subject, a revenue which otherwise would be Gardf by the ‘wat, 
or even turned into our own coffers, is a must obviots and 
vexatious consequence. Without the charge . of~ in 
his colonies, or their trade, by a single squadron or convéy,; the €hé- 
my receives nearly all the tribute from them, that they would yield 
ander the most expensive protection, +5399 

‘ Let it hot be supposed, that even such produce as is impértéd 
bonG-fide into neutral countries, and sold there without reshipment, 
fails to yield its portion of revenue to the hostife state. UT 

‘ To prévent such a loss, our enemies have had récowrse té*vati- 
ous expedients ; but chiefly to those, of ¢ither charging and : 
duties in the colony, on the exportation of the produce from thene? ; 
or taking bonds from persons resident in the mother -countfy,'in 
respect of every ship clearing out for, or intended to carry prodtiée 
from the colonies, with condition either to land such producevin a 
port of the mother country, or pay the duties there, —_ * 

‘ Sometimes, in order to encourage the perfotmance of engage 
ments to import into the mother country, which the proprietor, 
though an enemy, might, for greater safety, wish to Violate, the bond 
has been conditioned for payment of double tontidge, or diitiés, 
in the event of the cargo being landed in any foreign port*, 

‘ But Buonaparte, finding, [ suppose, that the best way of secu- 
ring an importation into France, was the actual previous parapet 
ofthe whole French import duties, appears now to have generally 
prescribed that course. By custom-house certificates, d on 
board a Gallo-American Fast Indiaman, from the Isle of Ffance 
lately condemned inthe Admiralty, it appeared, that. the pré 
tors had actually paid all the French import: dutiés’in ad¥ante, in 
the colony, and were, therefore, to. be allowed’ to'iiport ‘the targo 
into Nantz, duty free. Yet this ship, as usual, was ostensibly ¢esti- 
ned for New York +. ellie or 5 

‘ Of the Spanish treasure shipped from South America, a great 
part may be reasonably regarded as nett revenue passing pn the Pi 
account ; and from his treasury, it is, no doubt, copiously issucd to 
supply the war chest of Buonaparte. Nor is his ditch majesty 
ata loss to convert into specie, aud draw over to Europe, thosd more 
cumbrous subjects of reventte, which he re¢eives beyond the Atlan- 
tic; or to commute them there, in such a mapneras may serve for 
the support of the colonial government, by the aid of his neptral 
merchants. To a single commércial house, he sold, or pretended to 
sell, all the tobacco in the royal warehouses in three of his Sorith 


—_ 
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American provinces, for payment in dollars, or in such goods as 
could eagjly and advantageously be converted into specie in that 
country *. ' 
., |* After attending to these facts, it will not be easy to discover in 
what way the hostile governments feel the pressure of the war, ia 
regard to their colonial commerce. 

* The private merchants, even scarcely seem to sustain any seri- 
ous loss, except that their ships are unemployed. But transfers, 
.rea] or ostensible, to neutrals, have, for the most part, obviated this 
‘inconvenience : and the govervment itself has, no doubt, been a 
beral freighter, or purchaser, of such disengaged native bot- 
toms as were fit for the invasion of England ; a service for which our 
neutral friends have obligingly set them at leisure. The usurper, 
therefore, might, perhaps, be as popular among his merchants, as 
he seems anxious to be, if it were not for those naval blockades 
-against which he is incessantly raving. If the British courts of ad- 
miralty would in that respect obligingly adopt his new code of ma- 
Titime law, the commerce of France might cease to labour under any 
uneasy restraint,’ : 


This is the subject of diplomatic discussion between the 
American agents and the English ministers. We hope Mr. 
Fox will recollect that he is not contending with them b 


, parliamentary orations,|but by aspecies of finesse, in whic 


they are greatly his superiors. 
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Arr. 1X.—An Examination of the British Doctrine which 

— subjects to Capture a Neutral Trade not open in Time of 

_ Peace ; containing a Letter from the Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States to Lord Mulgrave, late Se¢re- 
tary of State for Fureign Affairs. Second Edition. 
America printed. 8vo. 5s. Johnson. 1806, 





THIS is a laboured work and displays considerable learn- 
ing in the province of commercial diplomacy. It is ascribed, 
and we believe truly, to the American secretary of state, 
Mr. Maddison, and it shews that America can furnish a mi- 
nister acquainted with the duties of hig station, and prepared 
for the difficulties that may occur in it, 

We shall transcribe the passages in which the auther’s 
views are developed ; 

* First. The general rule being, that the trade between a neutral 


and belligerent nation is as free asif the latter were at peace with all 
nations, and the cases in which it is not as free being exc=-ptions to 
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the general rule, the exceptions, according to a received maxim of ing 
terpretation, are to be taken strictly against those claiming the be- 
nefit of the exceptions, amd favourably for those claiming ine bene~ 
fit of the general rule, , ; 

* Secondly. Theexceptions being founded ona principle of ne- 
cessity, in opposition to ordinary right, the necessity ought to be evi- 
dent and urgert. In proportion asthe necessity may be daubtful, 
and still more in proportion as the sacrifice of neutral interests would 
exceed the advantage to the belligerent, the exception fails, _ 

“Thirdly. The progress of the law of nations, under the influence 
of science and humanity, is mitigating the evils of war, and diminish- 
ing the motives to it, by favouring the rights of those remainingat 
peace, rather than of those who enter into war. Notonly are. the 
laws of war tempered between the parties at war, but much also in 
relation to those at peace. 

* Repeating, then, that every belligerent right to’ controul neutral 
commerce, must, as an exception to the. general freédom of come 
merce, be positivety and strictly proved; and the more strictly, 
as the exceptions are ina course of restriction rather than extension ; 
the question és ready for examination, whether it be a part of the law 
of nations, that a trade ordinarily shut in time of peace, and opened 
to neutrals in time of war, on account of the war, 18 liable, as. much 
as a trade in contraband of war or with.a blockaded port, to captutg 
and condemnation. rs" 

* It will not be overlooked, that the principle, as thus laid down, 
does not extend to any of the cases where a new trade, though open- 
ed during a war, is not opened on account of the war, but on consi- 
derations which would produce the same measure if no war existed : 
from which follows another impertant observation; that fakingiato 
view the probable occurrence of such considerations, the still. grea- 
ter probability of a mixture of such with considerations derived ‘from 
the war, the impossibility of distinguishing the proportion of ‘these 
diferent ingredients in the mixture, with the evident disadvantage of 
rendering more complicated, instead of simplifying, a rule of conduct 
between independent nations, to be expounded and enforced by one 
of the parties themsélves, it would seem to require no great effort of 
candour to acknowledge the powerful objectiutt in practice to such 
a principle, were it really embraced by the most specious theory. : 

‘ But without dwelling on this view of the subject, however just in 
itself, the principle in question will be tried : basthas. 

‘ First—by the writings most generally received as the depositories 
and oracles of the law of nations : 

* Secondly—by the evidence of treaties ; aie 

‘ Thirdly—by the judgment of nations, other than Great Britain : 

‘ Fourthly —by the conduct of Great Britain herself: a Aa 

‘ Fifthly—by the reasoning employed in favour of the principle.” 


These topics are treated with great information and with 
¢» siderable ability; but it is the ability of a sophist; mut 
that of a political philosopher. 
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_ The real practical question between the government of 
Great Britain and America is scarcely touched; and when 
it is, the involutions of sophistry preclude all common judg- 
ment and decision. . 

The work deserves perusal ; more as a specimen of cun- 
ning craft in writing, than as an argument to assist in deter- 
wniving the present controversy. 

The letter of Mr. Monroe, the American minister, which 
is here annexed, seems to be merely a display of diplomatic 
vanity. It was written and sent officially to Lord Mulgrave, 
the English minister ; the subject of it was that of diplomatic 
discussion. The English ministers seem to have been, and 
we believe now are, complaisant in the extreme to Ameri- 
¢an agents ; and, if they were not, Mr. Monroe adduces na 
reason for laying before the public an argument, which must 
be adjudged in the cabinet. 

It is possible, however, that these two authors (reputed 
candidates at the next election for the presidency in Ame- 
rica) may first try their breath in a literary race, in which 
Mr. Monroe is not worthy the appellation of a competitor. 

Mr: Monroe seems to affect the orator rather than the 
logician, but he will never be the Cicero or the Demosthenes 
of America. 
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Art. X.--The Speech of the Hon. J. Randolph, Represen- 
tative for the Stute of Virginia, in the General Congress 
of America ; on a Motion for the Non-importation of Bri- 
tish Merchandize, pending the present Disputes between 
Great Britain and America, With an Introduction, by 
the Author of ‘War in Disguise.” New York printed, 
Svo. 2s. Butterworth. 12006. 





THIS speech, as will be scen in the title-page, is reprinted 
in England, with a long preface by the author of ‘ War in 
Disguise.’ ‘Phe speéch itself is highly deserving the perusal 
ofan Englishman, gs itis an uncommon specimen of Ame- 
rican candour, as it leaves behind all the sophistical rags 
and tatters with which the frauds of the American neutralists 
are covered, and treats the menaces of American hostilities 
with deserved contempt. 


‘What is the question in dispute? The carrying-trade, What 
part of it ? The fuir, the honest, and the useful trade that is engaged 
an carrying our own productions to foreign markets, and bringing 
bach their productions in exchange? No, sir ; it is that carrying trade 
which covers enemy’s property, and carries the coffee, the sugar, and 
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other West-India products, to the mother country. No, sir; if this 
great agricultural nation is to be governed by Salem and Boston, 
New-York and Philadelphia, and Baltimore and Norfolk and 
Charleston, let gentlemen come out and say so: and let a commit~ 
tee of public safety be appointed from those towns to carry on the 
government. J, for one, will not mortgage my property and my lix 
berty to carry on thistrade. The nation said so seven years ago; 
I said so then, andI say sonow. Jt is not for the honest carrying- 
trade of America, but for this mushroom, this fungus of war, for 4 
trade which, as soon as the nations of Europe are at peace, will no 
longer exist; it ts for this that the spirit of avaricious traffic would 
plunge ws into war. 

* | am forcibly struck on this occasion by the recollection of @ 
remark made by one of the ablest, if not honestest, ministers that 
England ever produced, I mean Sir Robert Walpole, who said that 
the country gentlemen, poor meek souls! came up every year to be 
sheared ; that they laid muteand patient whilst their fleeces were 
taking off ; but that if he touched a single bristle of the commercial 
interest, the whole stye was in* an uproar, It was indeed shearing 
the hog—‘ great cry, and little wool.’ __ 

* But we are asked, are we willing to bend the neck to England; 
to submit to her outrages? No, sir; I answer, that it will be time 
enough for us to tell gentlemen what we will do to vindicate the 
violation of our flag on the ocean, when they shall have told us what 
‘they have done, in resentment of the violation of the actual territory 
of the United States by Spain, the true territory of the United States, 
not your new: fangled country over the Mississippi, but the good old 
United States—part of Georgia, of the old thirteen states, where ci- 
tizens have been taken, not from our ships, but from our actual ter- 
ritory. When gene have takea the padlock from our mouths, 
I shall be ready to tell them what [ will-do relative to our dispute 
with Britain, on the law of nations, on contraband, and such stuff. 

‘TI have another objection to this course of proceeding.—Great 
Britain, when she sees it, will say the American people have great 
cause of dissatisfaction with Spain, She will see by the documents 
furnished by the presideut, that Spain has outraged our territory, 
pirated upon aur commerce, and imprisoned ous citizens ; and she will 
enquire what we have done? It is true, she will receive no answer ; 
but she must know what we have not done. She will see that we 
have not repelled these outrages, nor made any addition to our army 
and navy, nor even classed the militia. No, sir; not one of our 
suilitia generals in politics has marshatled a single brigade, 

‘Although I -have said it would be time enough to answer the ques-~ 
tion,which gentlemen have put to me, when they shall have answered 
mine; yet, as | do not like long proregatious, 4 will give them an 
answer now. I will never consent togo to war iter that which [ 
cannot protect. I deem it no sacrifice of diguity to say to the Levia 
athan of the deep, we are unable to contend with you im your owny 
element, but if you come within our actual hmits, we will shed our 
fast drop of blood in teeindefouce, Lo sach an event, 1 would feel, 
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not reason : and obey an impulse, which never has—which never 
can deceive me. 

_ * France is at war with England ; suppose her power on the conti- 
nent of Eurepe no greater than itis on the ocean, How would she 
make her enemy feel it ? There would be a perfect non-conductor 
between them. So with the United States and England ; she scarce- 
ly presents tous a vulnerable point. Her commerce is carried on, 
jor the most part, in fleets ; where in single ships, they are stout 
and well armed ; very different from the state of her trade during the 
American war, when her merchantmen became the prey of paltry 
privateers. Great-Britain has been too Jong at war with the three 
most powerful maritime nations of Europe, not to have learnt. bow 
to protect her trade. She can afford convoy to it all; she has eight 
hundred ships in commission, the navies of her enemies are annihi- 
Jated. Thus, this war has presented the new and curious political 
spectacle of a regular annual increase (and toan immense amount) 
of her imports and exports, and tonnage and revenue, and all the in- 
signia of accumulating wealth, whilst in every former war, without 
exception, these have suffered a greater or less diminution. And 
wherefore ? Because she has driven France, Spain, and Holland, 
from the ocean. Their marine is no more. I verily believe that 
ten English ships of the line would not decline a meeting with the 
combined fleets of those nations, J forewarn the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, and his constituents of Salem, that all their golden 
hopes are vain. I forewarn them of the exposure of their trade be- 
yond the Cape of Good-Hope (or now doubling it) to capture and 
confiscation ; of their unprotected sea-port towns, exposed to contribu- 
tion or bombardment. Are we to be legislated into a war by a set 
of men, who in six weeks after its commencement may be compel- 
Jed to take refuge with us in the country? 

‘ And for what? A mere fangus—a mushroom producticn of war 
in Europe, which will disappear with the first return of peace—an 
unfair truce, For is there a man so credulous as to believe that we pos- 
sessacapiial, not unly equal to what may be called our own proper trade, 
but large enough also to transmit to the respective parent states, the 
vast and wealthy products of the French, Spanish, and Dutch colo- 
nies? ’'l'ts beyond the belief of any rational being. But this is not 
my only objection to entering upon this naval warfare. Iam averse 
toa naval war with any nation whatever, | was opposed to the 
naval war of the last administration, and I am as ready to oppose 
v naval war of the present administration, should they meditate such 
a measure. What! shall this great mammoth of the American fo- 
rest leave his native clement, and plunge into the water in a mad con- 
test with the shark ? Let him beware that his proboscis is not bitten 
off in the engagement. Let him stay on shore, and not be excited by 
muscles and periwinkles on the strand, or political bears, in a boat 
to venture on the perils of the deep. Gentlemen say, will you not 
protect your violated rights? and | say, why take to water, where 
you can neither fight nor swim? Look at France ; see her vessels steal- 
ing from port to port,on her own coast ; and remember that she is the 
first ovliary power of the carth, and as a naval people, second only 
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to England. Take away the British navy, and France to-morrow is 
the tyrant of the ocean, : 

‘'T’bis brings me to the second point. How far ts it politic in the 
United States to throw their weight into the scale of France at this 
moment *—from whatever motive to aid the views of her gigantic am- 
bition—to make her mistress of the sea and land—to jeopardise the 
liberties uf mankind? Sir, you may help to crush Great-Britain— 
you may assist in breaking down her naval dominion, but you cannot 
succeed toit. The iron sceptre of the ocean will pass into his hands 
who wears the iron crown of the land. You may then expect a new code 
of maritime law. Where will you look for redress? 1 can tell the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, that there is nothing in his Rule of Three 
that will save us, even although he should out-do himself, and exe 
ceed the financial ingenuity which he so memorably displayed on a 
recent occasion. No, sir; let the battle of Actium be once fought, 
and the whole line of sea-coast will be at the mercy of the conque- 
ror; The Atlantic, deep and wide as it is, will prove just as good 
a barrier against his ambition, if directed against you, as the Medi- 
terranean to the power of the Cxsars. Dol mean, when I say so, 
to crouch to the invader? No, I will meet him at the water’s edge, 
and fight every inch of ground from thence to the mountains, from 
the mountains to the Mississippi. But after tamely submitting to an 
outrage on your domicile, will you bully and look big, at an insult 
on your flag three thousand miles off ! 

* But, sir, I have yet a more cogent reason against going to war 
for the honour of the flag in the narrow seas, or any other maritime 
punctilio. Itsprings from my attachment to the principles of the 
government under which I live, I declare, in the face of day, that 
this government was not instituted for the purposes of offensive war. 
No ; it was framed, to use its own language, for the common defence 
and the general welfare, which are inconsistent with offensive war. 
1 call that offensive war which goes out of our jurisdiction and 
limits, for the attainment or protection of objects, not within 
those-limits, and that jurisdiction. As, in 1798, I was opposed 
to this species of warfare, because I believed it would raze the 
constitution to the very foundation ; so, in 1806, am I opposed 
to it, and onthe same grounds, Nosooner do you put the consti- 
tution to this use—to a test which it is by no means calculated to 
endure, than its incompetency to such purposes becomes manifest 
and apparent to all. I fear, if you go into a foreign war for a_cir- 
cuitoys unfair carrying-trade, you will come out without your con- 
stitution, Have you not contractors enough in this house? Or do 
you want to be overrun and devoured by commissaries, and all the 
vermin of contract ? I fear, sir, that what are called the energy men 
will rise up again—men who will burn the parchment. We shail 
be told that our government is too free ; or, as they would say, weak 
and inefficient. Much virtue, sir,in terms. ‘That we must give the 
president power to call forth the resources of the nation; that is, to 
filch the last shilling from our pockets—to drain. the Jast drop of 
blood from our veins. Iam against giving this power to any m,, 
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be he who he may. The American people must either withhold 
this power, or resign their liberties. There is no other alternative. 
Nothing but the most imperious necessity will justify such a grant. 
And is there a powerful enemy at our doors? You may begin with 
@ first consul ; from that chrysalis state he soon becomes an empe- 
vor, You have your choice. 1t depends upon your election, whe- 
ther you will be a free, happy, and united people at home, or the 
Jight of your executive majesty shall beam across the Atlantic, ia 
pne gencral blaze of the public liberty.’ 


The sentiments of this speech would do honour to any 
statesman of any age or country. As an oration, it is irre- 
aed and desultory ; but as the effusion of the moment, itis 
iighly creditable to the head and heart of the speaker. 


—— = 








Arr. X1.—The Present Claims and Complaints of America, 
brietiy and fairly considered. Svo. Hatchard. 1806, 


THIS little pamphlet seems to be intended to obviate an 
effect which has net taken place, we mean an impression on 
the public by Mr. Monroe’s Letter to Lord Mulgrave ; first 
because it is a letter which has had hardly any circulation, 
and where it has been perused, it has been with no material 
effect. 

The arguments here adduced against the artifices to cover 
a system of frauds under general claims and abstract prin- 
ciples, ave well arranged, and may be profitably perused by 
those readers, whochuse not te Jabour through larger works. 
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Arr. X1.—4Compendium of Modern Husbandry, priacipally 
written during a Survey of Surrey, made at the Desire of 
the Board of Agriculture ; illustrative also of the best Prac- 
tices in the neaghbouring Counties, Kent, Sussex, §c. in 
whichis comprised an Anulysisof Manures, shewing their Che- 
mical Contents, and the proper Application of them to Soils 
and Plants of all Descriptions. Also an Essay on Timber, 
evhibiting a View of the increasing Scarcity of that impor- 
tant Article, with Hints on the Means of counteracting it ; 
together with a Variety of Miscellaneous Subjects peculiarly 
adapted to the present State of the internal Economy of the 
Kingdom. By James Malcola, Land-Surveyor to their 
Royal Hizhnesses the Prince of Wales, Dukes of York and 
Clarence. 3vols.8vo. B 


2k WINS. 
WERE we to judge of the actual state of our agriculture 
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from the increasing number of publications on the subject 
we should have a high‘idea of its progress towards perfection, 
The subject indeed is of the first importance,- and cannot be 
too assiduously cultivated; but unfortunately, books may 
de infinitely multiplied, and yet the science and’ practice of 
agriculture remain for years unimproved. 

As Mr. Malcolm has not digested his work into’any thing 
like a system, although he is pleased to call three thick octavo: 
volumes only a compendium, it were in vain to attempt 
a minute analysis. Quotation and anecdote are the most 
constant and often the most able contributors to bis work. 
Tn the true styte of a modern book-maker, he has laid Adam 
Smith and Lord:Sheffield under contribution for many a suc- 
eessive page, and even the Georgics of Virgil are put in re- 
quisition. to swell the bulky volumes of Mr. Malcolm; and 
highly edifying must a poetical description of the bees in 
an unknown language, be to the honest farmers-to whose 
use this work ought to be, more immediately devoted, 

The author commences his work; very properly, with a 
topographical account of the county, and in conformity 
with his declaration of atiention and assiduity, we naturally 
expected, from a surveyor, the most accurate details at least 
en its superficial contents. In this respect it has hitherto 
been a most reprehensible custom with agricultural report- 
ers to content themselves with very general observations, 
and Mr. M, seems disposed to follow theix example,when he 
tells us that ‘the greatest length of the county of Surrey 
. lsabout 39 miles, its greatest breadth about@5, its circum- 
ference 145, and considered as:an oblong square it contains 
431,947 statute acres. In it are 13 hundreds, having 140 
parishes and 11 market towns.’ This, consideration of aw 
oblong square is certainly a very convenient mode of ascer- 
taining the number of acres contained in the county; but 
Ht is only substituting a mere supposition for truth, when 
it could be demonstrated by actual experiment, and when 
it was one of the first duties of the author to have made that 
experiment with his chain. ‘To some this point may ap~ 
pear indifferent, but for what purpose have we a Board of Agri~ 
culture, but to ascertain the precise quantity of land, iis aunu- 
al product, ils-capacity, and the best meausof improving jt, in 
each county? While we remain ignorant of these things, 
and of the population of every district, we must still be unac- 
quainted as well wittr the efircient causes of seareily, as with 
the best meaus of obviating it, and also with the. true extent 
of cur resources.» This ignorance is the grand seurce and! 
support of all the real or supposed speculations in the coro- 
trade, which have’ agitated the public mind, embarrassed 
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statesmen, and very materially injured the country, eithet 
to make the fortunes of a few individuals, or to amuse the 
mob. : 

The author’s estimate of commons and heaths appears to be 
executed with a more laudable fidelity. In this small county 
it appears that nearly one-seventh of the whole is waste 
land: that there are 65,521 acres, of which 18,235 are in 
commons, and 47,285 in heath. Of this enormous quantity 
of waste land, 24,000 acres, it is observed, might every year 
be submitted to the plough, 7,000 devoted to meadow and 
pasture, and $4,000 to plantations : the remainder would be re- 
quired for roads, ditches, buildings, &c. ‘l'his land thus occu- 
pied would yield annually, according to our author's very mo- 
derate calculation, a profit of 160,4251., while in its present 
state itis almost entirely lost. After experiencing the late and 
present high prices of flour, it is difficult to conceive why a 
general bill of enclosure has not been brought into parlia- 
ment, especially for a county the greater part of which is 
in the vicinity of London, where land possesses such an ad- 
ditional value. Had the author offered some plans for facili- 
tating the enclosure and cultivation of these wastes, he would 
have rendered a more acceptable service to the public than 
in attempting to discuss subjects of science or genéral policy, 
for which the is wholly unqualified. But the reader will not 
require us to bring forward instances of the author’s igno- 
rance on matters of science, when he reads the following 
statement. ‘ To him (says Mr. M., speaking of an intelhi- 
gent French farmer in the neighbourhood of Vernon in 
1802) I am indebted for what little knowledge -I have in 
the practical part of chemistry, especially that part which 
could be of use toa farmer.’ If Mr. Malcolm does not 
know any thing of practical chemistry but what he learned 
from a French farmer in 1802, (and we readily believe that 
he does not,) surel y.common sense as well ascommon honesty 
should have prevented him from publishing three large oc- 
tavo volumes in 1805, all of which treat of subjects intimate- 
ly connected with the most difficult and recondite researches 
in chemical science. 

He is not more fortunate in his attempt to discuss 
subjects of political economy. The nature of tythes and the 
poor laws are both beyond his powers and foreign to his 
subject, which should have been a correct report of the ex- 
tent, quality of the soil, mode of cultivation, annual pro- 
ducts, and improvements of the county of Surrey. 

With his opinions respecting leases, and the danger either 
of having vo leases atall, or of having them too long or too 
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short, we in general coincide. His observations on the subject 
are jast, moderate, and judicious. 

Speaking of the growth of grasses and of lucern in France 
ia 1802,he remarks wit great truth, that such was the ste- 
rility of that country in pasture, that the farmers were oblig- 
ed to ‘ kill hundreds of sheep, oxen, and cows, for want of 
provisions forthem!’ This fact we agree with the author 
in verifying. 

In treating of the poor, Mr. M. contends that there is a 
great increase, (above fifty in Surry,) inthe number of public 
houses, which have contributed to augment the number of 
paupers, That such may be the fact is extremely probable; 
butit proves ratheran increase of population than any increase 
in the individual consumption of malt or spirituous liquors, 
The general and progres,'vely rumous state of the publicans 
is a proof that the returns of their trade are very inadequate - 
to their necessities, or at least to their expences; and that al- 
though they have increased in numbers, they have not equally 
increased in business. It seems an unquestionable truth, that 
1000 individuals among the working classes of the commu- 
nity annually consumed, about 20 years ago, a much greater 
quantity of inebriating liquors than the same number and des- 
cription do at the present day : consequently we must look for 
some other cause for the unfortunate state of the poor under 
existing circumstances. ‘The .ncrease of manufactories and 
the bad discipline of work-houses have done much to augment 
the number of parish dependaats. We are not, however, en- 


. deavouring to extenuate the vicious habits attending the in- 


crease of ale-houses, but merely inquiring after truth; and 
we hope the author will be more successful in combating 
these abuses, at least in the towns throughout his country, 
by his clear and satisfactory exposition of the infamous prac- 
tices of modern porter manufactories. Were these porter- 
drinkers conscious that they drink a considerable quantity of 
tobacco-water in each pint of porter, they weuld undoubtedly 
decline all inordinate use of such a beverage. ) 

Mr, Malcolm's observations on corn are very vague ; he 
does not attempt to give an opinion on the quantity of arable 
land, but quotes King’s estimate at the end of the 17th cen- 
tury, and Middleton’s at the end of the 18th. The former 
gave to England and Wales 39 millions of acres, of whieh 
Q were arable, and produced 79 millions of bushels of the 
différentesculent grains,and then worth Qmillions sterling; the 
latter near 47 millions of acres, of which 14 are arable, pro- 
ducing above 141 millions of bushels, worth 44 milliaus sierl. 
Of these 191 millions of bushels, only 77 wmillions are of 

4 
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wheat, which our author considers barely sufficient-for the 
annual consumption of eight millions of people, and sup-~ 

oses that our growth is regularly deficient § millions of 
Pushels forthe consumption: but if there be 10 millions 
ef inhabitants, and there will be found to be rather more 
than less, it follows that 16 millions of bushels are aunually 
deficient; to remedy this apparent deficiency, there are 


114,200,000 bushels of barley, oats, peas, &c. which are used. 


in bread by at least one-fifth of the population. 

The subject of corn naturally excites some observations on 
forestalling, of which Mr. M. satisfactorily convicts the 
millers. But his developement of the plans of the salesmen 
and carcase-butchers at Smithfield, who plunder both the 
breeders and the public, we should hope will have a salutary 
effect, though a remedy for such gross evils is not speedily 
to be. expected. The article on sheep extends through 87 
pages, 6@ of which are quotations, among which are several 
ignorant mistakes copied from newspapers, sach as that 
an edict was published in Spain, in 1SO03, to prohibit the ex- 
port of wool, except by Frenchmen! _ The reverse is the 
fact. The French jaded boasted that they had bought a// the 
finest wool in 1202, but they forgot to pay for what they did 
buy,and it has ever since been with much difficulty that they 
can procure any,and nota pound without previously paying 
for it. The article which commences the 2d volume, and is 
called an ‘ analysis of manures,’ we would recommend to the 
author to expungeentirely from his work. The third volume, 
which contains some common but very just sentiments on 
the necessity of paying more attention to the growth ef 
British timber, is worthy of commendation and perusab. 
The free strictures on the conduct of the comuissiovers of 
roads are highly honourable to the author’s moral principles, 
and itis painful to animadvert on the writings of a man who 
is evidently influenced by an honest zeal for the public good. 
We shall conclude our observations on his work with this 
advice; let him observe more, read more, and write less. 
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Arr. XIII1.—Letters to Dissenting Ministers, and to Stu- 
dents for the Ministry, from the Rev. Mr. Job Orton ; 
transcribed from his original Short- Hand, with Notes, ex 
planatory and biogruphical ; to which are prefixed, Me- 
moirs of his Life, by S. Palmer. 2 vols. 12m0, Longman. 
1803. 

IT is now severa] years since Mr. Stedman, the vicar 
af St. Chad’s, Shrewsbury, published a colleciiun of letters ta 
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himself, under the title of ‘ Letters to a young Clergyman,’ ° 
written part of them by the Rev. Sir James Stonehouse, 
bart. and the rest by Job Orton. The circumstance of a 
dissenting thinister writing to a young clergyman of the es- 
tablishment a long series of letters, employed chiefly in to- 
pics does. to the success of his young friend. in his sacred 
calling, and containing the most convincing evidence of the 
sincerity and solicitude with which the various matters of 
advice, exhortation, and instruction, were offered, has some- 
thing in it so very engaging and delightful, thatit was not 
to be wondered, if Mr. Stedman’s volumés met with a fa- 
vourable acceptance from the public. Nor did the intrinsic 
value of those letters disappoint the pleasing impression and 
expectation which naturally accompanied their first intro- 
duction. They contain many obseryalions upon men and 
manners, upon subjects of literature and religion, upon the 
* duties and dangers of the niinisters of the gospel, which 
make them worthy of the respect and notice ofall, and espe- 
cially of the younger clergy. Mr.Palmer, therefure, had good 
ong for the. observation with which his preface opens, 
that all who are acquainted with Mr. Ofton’s letters are 
agreed in opivion that he excelled in this species of writing, 
The favourable reception which Mr. Stedman’s collection: 
has obtained, and the useful purposes for which it was cal- 
culated, seem to have given to Mr. Palmer the first notion 
_ Of the propriety of compiling, if they could be met with in 
sufficient numbers, a similar collection ffom the same pen,’ 
' more immediately suited to the situation and circumstances 
of the dissenting ministry, to whom it may be reasonably 
supposed he was more peculiarly qualified for giving in- 
struction and admonition. Mr. Palmer had himself beea 
honoured with Mr.Orton’s correspondence ; and, presuming 
that some of his brethren were in ssion of other letters. 
equally valuable, he entertained hopes of being furnished | 
with a number sufficient to make a respectable volume. ‘On 
mentioning my design to some of his and my friends, says he, 
I found it highly approved, and soon received a much larger 
number of original letters than lexpected. Being ata 
which of them to suppress, and being also repeatedly told that 
I need not fear printing too many, I have made the collec 
tion double the size of what | at first intended ;’ and 
by the help of memoirs at the beginning, and me- 
moirs at the ending, instead of one, it amounts to two re~ 
apectable volumes. 
Before we come totheletters, it will be proper to lay before. 
our readers some account of Mr. Orton, particularly as the 
Cait, Rev. Vol, 8, July, 1806. xX 
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editor informs us, that ‘ a prigcipal ohject was to. give the: 
life of the writer ; which he ebeppy te able to. do with 
eculiar advantage, not only from personal acquaintance, 
ut also from original papers, of Mr, Orton’s, and, from,gtber 
bied to the 


auibentic documents, for both of which he is inde 
Rev. Thomas Stedman” 

The original apers of Mr. Orton’s, just mentioned, were 
a memorial of his family, diawn up, by himself some time 
before his decease, and which he left behind him, for the 
use of his nephews, the sons of his sister, (for he was himself 
never married.) towards whom he discovered w. pelerned af- 
fection. Mr. Orton was a man of unimpeachable veracity, 
and therefore we think it of value to extract the following 
observation, with which he introduces the memorial : 

© You will find here no lords or knights, or persons of distinguished, 
rank, wealth, or station, among your. progenitors ; but as far as I am, 
capable of judging, from the best information, there is no one, 
either male or female, in the line of your ancestors, for many gene- 
rations, but hath been serious, pious, and good, and filled up some 
useful station in society with honour.” 

A document like this is a legacy to a family of far greater 
value than * jewels of gold or silver,” and is, we trust, trea- 
sured up with inviolable care by those for whose welfare it 
was composed, We should have been glad if it had been, 
consistent with Mr. Palmer’s design to favour us with larger 
extracts from this memorial, especially if it coutains more. 
passages so interesting and beautiful as the following : 

Of his grand father, and his connections Mr. Orton gives, 
this account: | 

‘ He was a shoemaker, at Swepston. It appears, by. an ipventory, 
] have of his goods and effects at his death, 1671, that he. was no. 
considerable dealer : they amounted to 461, 14s. 2d. I have heard, 
much of his eminent piety. He married the. daughter of Thomas, 
Robinson, of Snarston, in that neighbourhood, of whom I have of= 
ten heard my grandfather speak with the highest veneration, parti- 
cularly [wit "respect to their last jasarvive’] When he- was going 
See to Shrewsbury, he went to take his leave of him, who was: 
then infirm and dying: the good old man,- having given bim ‘some 
good advice,a bible, and a piece of silver (which I still have), laid: 
his hand upon his head and blessed him, in the words which Jacob 
used concerning the sons of Joseph, Gen. xWiii.-15,’ 

Mr. Orton was born at Shrewsbury, September 4th, A. D. 
1717, and hada strictly religious education from bis infan- 
cy. He wasearly sent to the free grammar-school in that 
town, where he continued about eight years, and made a 
proficiency in classical knowledge proportionéd’ to the great 
advantages which he there enjoyed. But at the same time 
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he suffered not a little,.ashe owns with sorrow, -in’ bis most itt- 
portant interests, from the bad examples of some’ of hid 
échodlsfellows.- . 

_ Yet, hotwithstariding the evil impressions thus received 
by hiai, his prevailing disposition inclined him to the 
ministry. Accordingly; in May, 1733, he was pat ander 
the care of Dr. Charles Owen, at Warrington; and in the 
hext year, he, removed to Northatipton to be under the tui- 
tion of Dr: Doddridge, with whom he continued above seven 
jens. ln Marchj 1739; he was chosen aésistant to Dr, 
Doddtidge in.his academy. His employment at first was to 
teach geography and the classics to the younger students, 
but afterwards he uodertook other branches of science. In, 
this situation he gained great respect in the family and 
heighbourhood, and‘ procured from his excellent. principak 
the highest esteem and warmest commendations. Inthe next 
tionth he preached his first sermon, on the words,‘ Paud,, 
a servant of Jesus Christ,’ from which time he statedly as-, 
sisted Dr. Doddridge the first Lotd’s-day in every month, and 
on other days preached occasionally in the neighbouring 
congregations. From some’ of thes¢; as vacancies occurred, 
he received very pressing invitations té take upoh him the, 
pastoral charge among them; @ testimony to his general 
worth the move remarkable, inasmuch as'wé are informed that 
they were highly Calvinistical in their sentiments, and strict 
in njaintaiding the independent disciplines ‘gut he declined’ 
_ these overtures: [n the year 1741, however, a stronger temp- 

tation ardse in consequence of the vacancy of two congrega- 
tions, one of the presbyterian, the other of the independent 
persuasion, in bis native town of, Shrewsbury. They both cons 
carred in their application to Mr.Orton, and promised, if he 
would become their minister, that they would unite together, 
a circumstance singularly pleasing to him, who delighted’ 
thore in the union than in the separation of Christians. Some 
impetfections’ in Dr. Doddridge’s management of the inter= 
nal concerns of the'academy, which made Mr. Orton’s sitya- 
tion there much less eligible than it would otherwise have been, 
decided his‘ choice ; and; to the great regret of the Doctor, 
he qaitted Northampton in October, 1741. ; 
‘ The next and most fatal neglect in him,’ says Mr. Orton to one 
of his a in reference to this event, ‘ wes, not keeping up 
his own aathority, and thet of his assistant, for want. of keeping 
close to those laws and rules which he laid down, ‘This was attend- 
ed with one consequence that affected him more than it ought to. 
have done; I mean my leaving his family, which I should not, dave, 
done for any other situétion, had he-not pus ou me the burden of 
X 2 
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supporting the laws, and maintaining the regularity of the family.’ 
(Letter 1. P. 4.) 


_ At Shrewsbury, therefore, we find him settled, and exer- 
cising his ministry there for several years, with great bene- 
fit to his flock. In the year 1751, soon after the death of 
Dr. Doddridge, he received an urgent invitation from 
Northampton to succeed to that situation, both as their pas- 
tor, and also to preside over the academy. We have here a 
very pleasing picture of the alarm excited in the congre- 

ation at Shrewsbury in consequence of this invitation, and 
from the apprehension of being deprived of their esteemed 
minister. They united'in presenting to him an affectionate 
address, and the young people’ of the society drew up ano- 
ther, entrealing his continuance among them. These in- 
treaties were what he could not be insensible to; besides, there 
were, we learn, some circumstances at Northampton rather 
discouraging, which had indeed been the source of trouble 
to Dr. Doddridge himself; and therefore he at length put 
a negative tpoti theit application, but not without a per- 
sonal interview. 

The answer to this invitation is a very excellent one, and 
cannot fail of being acceptable to our readers, 


* My Christian Friends, 

* Lhave weighed the respectful and affectionate invitation you gave 
mé, with the utmost attention and impartiality, and with earnest 
prayers to God for direction in so important an affair. I should 
have been glad, on many accounts, to have settled among you, to 
spend and be spent for the service of your precious souls, But as 
far as I can judge of the leadings of Providence, it appears to mé to 
be the will of the great head of the church that I should continue in 
my present station. 

‘ The want of unanimity im your invitation; the turbulent and 
bigoted spirit of some of your members; the largeness of the con- 
gregation; my own inability, for want of better health and greater 
attainments in religion, to discharge the duty of a pastor to them; 
especially as succeeding so able, and faithiul, and diligent a one as 
you have lost ; the difficulty of procuring an assistant with whom I 
and you should be jointly satisfied ; the deep impression which une 
charitable censures and discouragements make upon my tender 
spirits ;—these things join, on the one hand, to influence me ig this 
determination. ;' 

- ‘On the other lrand, I bave every thing here, in the temper of my 
people, that I can wish: not one factious uneasy person in the 
_whole society to watch for a minister’s halting : not one in whose es- 
teem and affection | have not a considerable share. And the whole 
church has lately given me, even before [came among you, as well 
#8 since, some remarkable instances of their respect. The jong. ex- 
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perience I had of the peaceable temper and good disposition of my 
people ; as well as the friendship and respect of my brethren of the 
established church ; the su¢cess with which God has been pleased to 
own my labours here ; my being as happy as I can desire ® an agree- 
able assistant; the difficulty of having my place supplied ythe bad 
consequence that may perhapsattend my leaving this people, with 
regard to themselves, and the interest of religion in North-Wales ;— 
these, joined to some reasons relating to my own private affairs 
and the opinion of many wise and faithful friends, plead for my 
continuance here, and over-balance every thing that can be urged 
on the other side. 

‘ These, my friends, are the chief reasons that satisfy my own mind 
in this determination, and I hope they will dispose you to say, The 
will of the Lord be done. Please to accept my sincere thanks for 
the regard you have shewn to me at all times, and- especially in this 
invitation. I earnestly pray that God would direct you in the way 
of duty and comfort: enable you to hold the unity of the spirit in the 
bond of peace, and give you, as a church, resolutidn and zeal, accord- 
ing to the apostle’s command, to mark them among you that cause 
divisions and offences, and avoid them. May he interpose, in the 
course of his wise and kind providence, to provide you a suitable 
pastor, in whose piety and prudence, zeal and moderation, you may 
rejoice, and your church have credit and honour anfong them that 
are without. And may you be edifiéd under him, and through grace 
be made meet for the church of the First-Born above! These are 
the sincere wishes and prayers of, my dear friends, your very affee- 
tionate and much-obliged friend and servant in Christ: Jesus our 
common Lord, 


Shrewsbury, Jos Orton,’ 
April 27, 1752. 


Mr. Orton, though apparently robust, never possessed a@ 
strong constitution, but was subject to some severe com- 
plaints, particularly of a nervous kind. By the year 1765 
these hal so much increased as to disable him from public 
service. He therefore resigned his pastoral charge, and 
on September 15, which was his birth-day, he took his leave 
of the pulpit, and never entered one afterwards, though he 
lived for almost twenty years longer, and several times admi- 
nistered the Lord’s supper to his congregation before he quit- 
ted Shrewsbury. His farewell sermon was on the text, 
(Eccles. vii.?%.) ‘ It is better to go to the house of mourn- 
ing,’ &c. and he closed it with the following anecdote. ‘The 
celebrated Grotius, one of the most learned men the world 
ever knew, was in his last illness attended by a friend, wha 
desired him, in his great wisdom and learning, to give him a 
short direction how to lead his life to the best advantage, 
To whom he only said,—dée serious. This ismy parting ade 
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vice to you, as what comprehends every thing J have said.-- 
Be szxRi0vs.,* 

Upon the choice of his successor a division took place in the 
congregation, and the majority thought it their duty to 
separate, and to provide themselves with another place of 
worship. The bad spirit (we are told) which this division, 
like most others in churches, produced in some on both sides, 
so much hurt his mind and his health, that he found it neees- 
sary to leave the town where hie had spent so many years of 
comfort and usefulness, both of which seemed now to be at 
an end. He retired to Kidderminster, October 1766, and 
being in easy circumstances lived there in comfort, and en- 
tertained his brethren with great hospitality. A considerable 
part of his time was spent jn preparing his sermonsand other 
works for the press. i 

In setter jn the segond volume (p. 125), we find him thus 
speaking of his settlement and situation there : . 


* You wonder at my settling at Kidderminster. I as much wonder, 
at it myself. But the case was, when the unhappy differeyces at 
Shrewsbury made it absolutely necessary for me to remove, and that 
at the beginning of winter, my scheme was to have gone to Birming- 

am, where my nearest relations and some valuable friends reside. 
But I could get neither ahouse nor a convenient lodging in. the 
town.’ eee ae hi = 

Again : 

‘Ihave not been four miles from this place for near three years, 
and am quite incapable of travelling, and indeed alinost useles shere. 
_ * Yet, I bless God, my spirits are in general pretty free and cheer- 
ful., I wish for a few more sensible agreeable companions. Mast of | 
our dissenters are narrow and bigoted ; live too much “upon. forms 
and phrases ; and it is not easy to be upon friendly terms with them, 
unless you can goall their lengths. In this respect ] think they are 
worse ihan they were when I first knew the place, almost thirty yeary 
ago.’ Vol. ii. p. 121. ~ pete ew ss i 


The pains and weakness to which Mr. Orton was habitually 
subject, sper, upon him, his nerves became so shattered, 
especially by the free use of spirits when he was in pain and 
his spirits were low, that he would see but few friends. For 
the most part he was confined tohiscouch ; and there he was 
chiefly employed in reading small books of piety and de-~ 





t 


*«Tshould desire that the last words which I should pronounce in this 
Academy and froin this place, might be the name of Micuast, Anceso.” Sig 
dosh. Reyuolds, Discourse 14. Rev. < ee ; 
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votion; siteh as Corbett’s Self-emplogmént in Yerd, and 
sometimes the collects in the litargy. His conversation wis 
like that of a good manaboat to leave thé World; who was gee 
to see any who were likely to be aseful it it whén h€ should be 
no more, wishing them all peepee mr were 
After languishing a long time under very uncommon de iv 
of body and mind, he died July 19th, 1788, in the sixty-sixt 
year of hisage. Agreeably to the directions i his will, he 
was buried in St. Chad’s church, Shrewsbiry,; wheté & 
monument has been erected to his memory. 

In the remaining part of the Memoirs, Mr. Palmer had 
sketched the character of his friend with considerable abili- 
ty, and although with a friendly hand, yet, as fat'as we cath 
judge, with sufficient fidelity. But we should exceéd out 
limits were we to follow him mach farther. _We shall olf 
beg our reader’s attention to one paragraph from the ac- 
count of his talents as a preacher, because the lesson whicli 
jt contains is an important one, and cay hardly be tod o 
inculvated, 


* He took pains to make his sentences short, though in some mea- 
sure to the injury of his style, and he carefully avoided hard words, 
that he might be understood by the most illiterate of his ers, 
- This he often recomméhded to his younger brethren, who are seldom - 
sufficiently aware what & degree of plainne’s thé lower classes 
matikind réquire, The following oecurreri¢e he himself related to. 
ié, as having led him to attend the moreto this matter. Havin 


." 


once preached concerning the primitize Christians, some poor pi 
Ae danting his maid servant the next ddy, asked her, Who thosd 
Christians were of wham her master spoke go much in his sermon ? 
“Being unable tp inform them, when she came home she asked him 
the question. He told her; they were the first Christians; and frorit_ 
that time resolved to use the latter term instead of the former, and 
adopted this as a’stated maxim, ‘never to use @ hard werd in a 
sermon when an easy gne can be found which as well expresses the 
meaning.’—To expose the folly of ministers introducing Latin quos 
tations in their discourses, he related the following anecdote. A 
clergyman who was appointed to preach the assize-sermon at Shrewsy 
bury, when the judge happened to bea [Velshman, having quoted 
great many Latin sentences, an old woman, as she came out of church, 
expressed her displeasure with some warmth, by saying, ‘ If it had 
pot been for this Welsh judge, we should mot have had so much 
iVelsh in the sermon to-day.’ 


The remainder of the first volume contains the letters to 


Messrs. Ashworth, Clark, and Hughes. The second begins 
with a continuation of the correspondence with Mr. Hughes. 


The other correspondents are Messrs. Billingsley, Robiny 
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Jevans, the Editor, and one or. two others. The whole num» 
her of letters is seventy-three. The second volume con- 
cludes with some memoirs of Dr. Wilton, Mr. Benjamin 
Fawcett, &c. which were too long to be subjoined to the text 
in the character of notes. , 

Upon the whole we have no hesitation in saying that 
Mr. Palmer has performed an acceptable service in compil- 
ing this collection of letters. That they are.of equal value 
with those formerly published by Mr. Stedman, we dg not 
think. Butthey may be read both with pleasure and profit 
by persons of all denominations, and, more particularly, 
both by dissenting ministers, and those also of the esta- 
blished chureh. The topics to which they refer, are princi- 
pally such as might be naturally looked for from one of Mr. 
Orton’s profession,and his anxious regard for the concerns of 
religion, when writing to men of similar profession and pur- 
suits with his own. The principles and practices, the State 
and condition of the dissenting churches and dissenting 
ministers, with occasional reference to those of the establish 
ment; the private studies, duties, and interests of his corre- 
spondents; the literary, moral, and religious topics of the 
day ; judgments on particular points of doctrine or discie 
pline, and on several, chiefly theological, publications, afford 
the principal materials of the correspondence. The remarks 
almost always are such as good sense and a sober and 
sete turn of mind would suggest. And they are delivered 

nvariably with very great frankvessand unreserve ; sometimes 

rhaps in a too complaining and desponding tone, which 
seems to have been rather to excess the temper of the au- 
thor’s mind, especially in his later years, and was probably 
owing in some degree to the feeble and infirm state of health 
under which he laboured. 

We shall proceed by some extracts to convey a better no- 
tion of the kind of entertainment and instruction which may 
be looked for in these pages. 

_ To begin with one or two more specimens of his judg- 
ments of books: 


‘1 have just been reading Dr, Enfield’s ** Biographical Sermons,” | 
and was much disappointed in them, I expected more life and 
Spirit in the embellishing and illustrating the narration and the 
characters, - ‘They are preity essays; but Lexpect po good from 
any discourses which do nut strike men’s hearts and consciences, as 
well as inform their judgments and please their imaginations. Sree 
ly most of the persons whose characters he has described were very 
aifi-rent sort of preachers,’ 


The following remarks respecting Dr. Halifax, afterw ards 
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bishop of St.-Asaph, though perhaps somewhat tinctured 
over-suspicion, and a too lively apprehension of desi 
injustice, are not unworthy of notice: 


‘ 1 lately finished reading Dr. Halifax’s “‘ Sermons on the Prom 
phecies relating to Popery,” which are upon the whole sensible and 
judicious; though, by implicitly following Mede, I think he das 
mistaken the meaning of the plan of prophecy in the Revelation. Is 
it not strange that, in a work of this kind, he should never so much 
as mention the name of Lowman ? for though he should not approve 
his interpretation, the book is written with so much judgment, 
learning, and modesty, as rendered it deserving of notice. Is it not 
strange likewise, that, though he passes high encomiums upon the 
bishops Warburton, Newton, Lowth, and especially Joseph Mede, 
he should content himself with styling Dr. Lardner, ‘ the laborious 
Lardner ?’—a title which might be applied to any of your weavers or 
coal-carriers, But such is the force of bigotry ina divine, @ learn- 
ed man, and a professor ! There is one thing for which he is remark- 
able ; namely, the use of a great number of hard words, which those 
of his readers who occupy the place of the unlearned cannot under-" 
stand. Iwill give you a specimen, as a caution to you to avoid 
them and others equally unintelligible.—* Seduously, depict, adam- 
brated, deflected, verisimilitude, elicit, excogitancy,. impugn, reci- 
procation,” &¢e. &ce Some Welsh words would be as intelligrbleto 
the bulk of our reading society. ‘This has a shew of learning, but it 
is easier to find out and use such words, than those that are more 
plain and intelligible ; and the Jatter are generally more proper and 
elegant,’ 


Nor does he express himself with less freedom respecti 
another writer, from: whom, with a considerable sie 'ot 
readers, there seems to be allowed hardly any appeal. 


«TI never read Edwards’s book*, (though I haveseen extracts from 
it) and I suppose never shall. I bought and read his tract “ Upon 
Religious Affections,” which I did not understand+. And how that 
can be important, fundamental, and essential to religion, which a 
plain aid unlearned man cannot understand, is to me a mystery. 
And indeed the supposition is absurd in itself, and contrary to all 
our natural ideas of God,.and the account which the scriptures give 





ae 


«* Jonathan Edwards, of America, on the freedom of the will. A very elabor 
rate, yet perspicuons performance.” é 
’ «+ Phis appears to me very surprising. Some parts of this book may be rather 
abstruse and tedious ; bat on the whoie it is not only an inteli:gible but a jndi¢ 
cious and useful performance. It contains many observations with which Mr. 
Orton, if he bad duly atteuded to and recollected them, must have been highly 
pleased, beittg calcaluted to expose seme wild imaginations, i a certain class 
of religious people, which he often censured. Dr. Gordon published a good 
abridgment of this book, which perhaps might have pleased hiw better than 


the griginal, and jt is certainly better fur the geuerality of readers.’ 





Se 


SE 
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us of him, agreeable and correspondent to these. I see not how 
God can be the moral governor of the world, and as the judge of the 
earth do right, if his creatures could not do otherwise than they do, 
How God foreknows future contingencies I know not, neither is it 
my business to inquire. A great deal depends upon, the idea. you 
aflix to the word “ contingency” and perhaps most of the difficulties 
attending this controversy have been owing to the use of words to 
which various and eyen contradictory ideas may be and have been 
fixed, and arguing and disputing on both sides without clear ideas, 
I apprehend what immediately influences our temper and practice 
is a general and clear idea, that God knows all things, and will 
bring every work into judgment. There I must rest.’ 


The following paragraph contains same very just and valu- 
able reflections on a most material part of the duty of a 
Christian minister: if 

* } cannot agree with you, that administering the sacraments isthe 
easiest and least important part of our office. I always considered 
them &s most important, and found it more difficult to administer 
them, a they should be, than to preach. If any parts of our work 
be niore difficylt than the rest, it must be these; because they com- 
prehend every other, At least, of this 1am thoroughly persuaded, 
that it requires a great deal of pains with a minister’s own heart tq 
get it into such a frame for the administration of them (especially 
the Lord’s supper) as is necessary or desirable, if he would * spread 
a flame of gratitude and devotion through the hearts of those that 
join with him. The superficial and trifling manner in which many 
prepare for these ordinances (if it may be called preparation) and. 
in which they are administered, has been greatly prejudicial to the 
interest of religion.’ 


We shall close our extracts with two passages from a I¢t- 
ter to the editor; in the former of whieh our readers, we 
doubt not, will partake in the good humoured smile of the 
writer; and will acknowledge the importance of the advice 
and warning referred to in the latter, and perhaps may 


think also that they are not unseasonable at the present 


moment. 


* You must judge for yourself whether it is advisable to have “a 
recommendation” from any of your brethren. } imagine it will signi- 
fy little. Ido not recollect any thing of that kind of late. The last 
piece I remember to have seen with a recommendation, wag a small 
tractof one David Rees, concerning ‘‘ the maintenance of the minis- 
try,” which was recommended by almost all the dissenting ministers 
tx London, of every denomination. And perhaps it was the only 
subject on which they were all agreed. They all thought bis doctrine 
guite orthodox ; and agreat deal of mirth it occasioned when thé 
piece wis published. But this ample recommendation wag of so it 
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tle avail, that! helieve few dissenting ministers: now living, betwere 
twenty and fifty years of age, ever saw or heard ofit.” ' 


* Mr. Flechere fof Madeley] is a very sensjble, worthy, piqus man, 
though sometimes g little eccentric. { am much pleased both with 
his first and second piece (‘* Checks tu Antiagmianism”), though he 
js quite (go diffuse and figurative. His cautions are much wanted, 
not only among the methodists, but the dissenters, and J believe in 
few places more than bere; for our notions of morality, and the ob- 
ligation of gospel precepts, are very lease, gmijdst all war zeal for 
orthodoxy. Fiechere’s books have sold prodigioysly, being recom- 
mended both in and ogt of the pulpit, by all Wesley’s preachers ; and 
he is so much esteemed by the high Calyinistical methodists, that 
many of them will read them, and | hope will get good hy then, 
Mr Hill's Answer is weak, chijdish, and fawni Ile now speake 
out, and shews himself to be, what I always thought bim, a rank anti- 
pomian, and thorough in the worst sentiments of Dr. Crisp. J heve aq 
floubt but the controversy will do good; and I hope will open the eyes of 
some of our dissenters, who admire every thing that hus the appear- 
ance of piety and zeal ; and ghink every sentiment espoused and de- 
fended by those ministers that appear serious and vehement, must 
be right and scriptural. But when persons talk childishly, argue 
weekly, anduet wickedly or dishonourably, 1 can never think the | 
spirit of God is their guide and helper,’ ' tg 


In closing these little volumes we must respeat our thanks _ 
to Mr. Palmer. oth as a biographer and an editor; he has 
_ discharged what he has undertaken in a very becoming and 

creditable manner. | | 





Art. XIV.— Free Disquisitions on the Sentiments andCanduct 
requisite in q British Prince, in order to merit the favour- 
able sere of the Public. By John Andrews, LL.D. 
8vq, Blacks qnd Parry. 3805, 


FREEDOM of inquiry is go liberally tolerated by the 
spiritof the present times, and so generally professed, that 
a title like thataf the work before us scarcely serves. either 
to alarm the most scrupulous, or invite the most eager han- 
ters afier new dogtrines. The work itself, whatever alarms 
the title may haye given rise tq with timid and wel mean- 
ing people, who proscribe alk free-thinking upon eertain sub- 
jects, is a very innocent compesition. The occasions: for 
teflection which the characters and fates of Europeun princes 
have abundantly furnished, must have been miserabl y thrown 
away, ifwe could regard the present disquisitions as affording 
any light, of which the world has not long had the beuelit, 
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The excellences of Elizabeth, the great qualities of Henry 
IV. of France, the narrow pedantry of James I., and the 
blindness of his son, have been so long disseminated in every 
form in which instruction is conveyed to the youth of these 
kingdoms, that it requires something more than a familia- 
tity with these and other trite facts of history, to add to 
our conviction, or produce any new reasoning upon the points 
which are brought under Dr. Andrews’s discussion. 

The first of these disquisitions is entitled, * Necessity 
and advantage of a lberal education in princes and exalted 
personages, and especially of an affable intercourse with 
persons of all ranks. How much they are degraded by ig- 
morance and the want of literature ;’ in which thése eommon 
topics are treated in the common way, viz. the difficulty 
which princes and persons of high birth find in resisting 
the temptations that environ them in the gay season of life, 
and the benéfit to be derived from successfully resisting the 
same ; the value ofa prince’s time, and particularly that 
which he can save from the adulations of courtiers and in- 
terested attendants ; and finally, the necessity, in order to 
attain these ends, of laying aside that stateliness which is apt 
to keep modest merit at a distance. That the boldness of 
these flights may not shock the reader, the examples of 
Henry IV. and Charles V. are veuched in support of 
them. The disquisition concludes with a compliment 
to the enlightened state of mind of the illustrious per- 
son who is one day to fill the throne of Great Britain, which, 
like the foregoing passages, has no claim to novelty, and no 
danger of contradiction. 

The succeeding essay recommends dignity of demean- 
our, and skill in writing and speaking. ‘The names of Hen- 
syvill., James I,, and Alfred, are referred to as illustrative of 
these points. The author enters with so much warmth into 
the praises of the last of these princes, that in the eud he very 
gravely proposes to erecta statue of him in the presence- 
chamber at St. James’s, and to insert his name in the calen- 
dar for annual celebration. The culpsble negligence of 
the English in this particular is learnedly contrasted with 
the canonization of Lewis LX. of France; which is repre- 
sented as done by the grateful posterity of his people,to whom 
his virtues endeared him. We cannot say ot bonours the 


reseut emperor of France might have. paid, preparatory to 
bis departure forEgypt, tothe*memory of thispious monarch, 
who like himself established a notable claim to immortality 
by hisexploits in that country ; but we are at a Joss to: con- 
ceive why the act of a worthless pope, a few years after the 
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death of the royal saint, should, be represented as the act.of 
the nation and of posterity. In order to procure a similaz 
distinction for our Alfred, Dr. Andrews must himself under 
take @ mission to the Roman pontiff, who, in hopes of secur 
ing a retreat amongst us when he shall have occasion for it, 
may possibly compliment our favourite hero with a place in 
the calendar. 

In the subsequent disquisitions there is a considerable pa- 
rade of historical learning, if that name can be given to a 
collection of stale and frivolous sentiments, affectedly sup-~ 
ported by trite and unsatisfactory examples from history. 
As a confirmation of this opinion we subjoin the titles of. a 
few of the disquisitions. 


* Disa. 3. 

* With what eyea sovereign ought to view and appreciate his'situ- 
ation—Patriotism the first of virtuesin kings and public men—Crom- 
well—Scipio—Condé— Principal obstructions to patriotismBenig- 
hity of Henry the [Vth of France, &c. 

* Dise. 5. 

* On the friendship between kings and subjects—Henry the FVth 
of France and Sully—Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden, and Oxeén- 
stiert Duty and interest of princes to hope and to seek for men of 
abilities and integrity in all classes—Danger df unworthy favous- 
ites in England—Saying of Lewis XIVth. =; 

-* Disa. 6. 

‘ Frankness of conduct towards a prince, how salutary, and adu- 
lation how detrimental, in this kingdom especially.—Gourville’s 
opinion of an English king—Henry 1¥th’s dread of losing the affec- 
tions of his people—Strictures on the Plantagenets, the Fudozs, Eli- 
zabeth, and William the IIfd. ) 


The fourth ahd thirteenth disquisitions are evidently in- 
tended to gratify the palates of those readers, whose fond pa- 
triotism inclines them to swallow with eagerness and com- 
ey any overstrained panegyrics upon their own ‘na- 
tional character, and such as will implicitly believe, upon the 
credit of Guthrie, that nature has made the brachtial muscles 
of an Englishman vastly more powerful than those of the 
inhabitants of any other country. Though we feel with 
pride that a just estimate of our national qualities affords 
matter of exultation to every Englishman, yet we think it 
unworthy of any philosophical author to court vulgar appro- 
bation by the stale and fulsome topics with which the work 
before us is tricked out. This expedient, however, seldom 
fails to meet with a certain degree of success; for there is 
no nation in which this doctrine of its own superiority is so 
Righ strained, or passes current so generally, as in our own; 
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insomuch: that many of our coutitrymed wlio’ visit forei¢t? 
hations hardly seem to give the natives credit: for common? 
sense; and’ while their national ony dispusts the 


sensible part, their own fincied‘supetiority makes them thé 
easiest of dupes tu the designing partof the inhabitérts. 
Te the 14th disduisition the atthor hints af the great det 
triment arising from the fewards of merit arid learning being 
appropriated to students it the universities ; ahd proposes, as @ 
mode Of obviating the bad effects of this’ system, that every 
nar of affuente should keep a scholar constutitly at his elbow ; 
as patt'of his household establishment. (See p:148.) ‘The idea 
is cértainly ingenious, but'not novel, being manifestly take 
from the example of Mr: Duberly an@ his Mentor, Dr. Pau= 
loss; ' 

. The last essay is upon one of those topics whicli caiy al- 
ways be readily called in aid of an exhausted Subject, vit. 
the duty of rulersnob to Jet: merit go neglected, and thé 
scandal and bad effects of doing so. 

Though we cannot help considering the present work a¢ a 
flimsy tissue of trite sentiments contrived té. make a‘display 
of seme historical reading, it may claim the mérit of being, 
written in an easy, correct, and tnaflected style. - 

* Cala ahaa NN ACE — fades Bmieatebenls 
Art. XV.—A Winter in London; or Sketches of Fushion 

a Novel, in Three Volumes. By T. S. Sarr: temo. Phillips. 

1806. * 

WE understand that the keepers- of citculating libraries 
find a-great demand for this book, as some protiyinent cliarae- 
ters in fashionable life are supposed to: be pourtrayed ‘in it; 
under.the. names of the Duchess of Belgrave, the Ductiess-of 
Drinkwater, Signora Belloni, Captain Neville, &c. Novel. 
readers.are generally lovers of scandal, and this production,. 
though seasoned with nothing else, suits the palates of the 
old ‘maids, and idle’ misses, and half mascoline half femi- 
nine beaux,. for whom the numerous host of modern watér- 
gruel story-tellers find advantage in catering. 

The old remark that occidit miseros crambe repetita, is not: 
verified in this class of readers; for their stomachsdo not tarn 
sick. at the recurrence of such incidents as those of a lovet' 
— just in time to shatch the idol of his heart’ 
out of the water, into which she had been thrown by: 








the careless coachmanship of his rival ; of a man, jong sup- 

sed dead, starting up on a sudden and proving the noble 
ather of the before obscure and dependant hero of the 
piece; and of the poor lover im the pit of the play-liowse: 
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agonising at the sight of his, fair-one in the benes, attended 
by a marquis,.destined to be her bridegroom. ‘These 
véry, intereating scenes appear to be poe em et 
all. wateri. on authors (we mean no indelieacy) from my 
lady’s maid to.Mr.Sarr. Indeed, nothing can be more. trite 
than, this gentleman’s. performance. So. little contrivance 
does it display, that a young. lady atourelbow,, not:partiqn- 
larly conversant with. books. of end unravelled 
the whole story, before she-had travelled: through the frat: 
volume. The little that is not common-place; is unprobadble. 
For instance, ata crowded masquerade, where the hero. is 
in request by every body, from, the character in, which he 
appears, and the faine of his, valour. and. accomplishments; 
he finds leisure and retirement to hear a long detail of his 
father’s misfortunes, related by that father in a tone loud 
enough to be over heard by the person, upon being unob- 
served by whom the very lives of himself and son depended. 
At this masquerade the Prince of Wales is one of the com- 
pany, and we are not only told who had the honour of his 
arm, but his Royal Highness is most indecorously made an 
actor anda speaker. ‘This is impudence intolerable. One 
excuse indeed is to be made for Mr. Surr: the sale of his 
novel was to depend upon personal colouring, and if he bad 
failed to mame the characters he meant to introduce, or to 
pointthem out inthe plainest manner possible, nobody would. 
have discovered. them by the aid af his descriptive talents. 
‘Thus the Dachess of Drinkwater is ‘a.jolly Scotch duchess, 
who has succeeded in obtaining splendid alliartces for three 
of her. daughters,’ We-suspect: that this artist has had few 
opportunities of taking from the life the-persons-of whom he 
pretended to give portraits. His pictures are sad, dawbs, 
both as to Jikeness and execution—copied probably (and thea; 
indeed. ith no bad success) from his bookseller’s, ‘ Publie. 
Characters.’ , aie 

We must not forget:to observe, that our attention; was na-. 
turally called, by a soxt of fellow-feeling, tothe eighth-chap-. 
ter, which is on the subject of “Mopern Reviewers.” 
The —— of this-novel, generally speaking; is-esevere and’ 
personal satire upon existing individuals, Here, however, 
is a remarkable exception, as this isolated chapter, which is 
introduced abruptly and without having any connection 
with the story, is manifestly intended as a puff oblique upon 
one of the Reviews of the present day. at Review is. 
represented to be so distinguished by crilical severity to- 
wards the numerous works which disgrace modern literature, 
to have dealt out its censures.with such skilful, discerament, 
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and such signal effect, as not only to ‘have increased its ows 
sale and reputation to An extraordinary degree, but actually 
to have driven to madness an author, who had ventured to 
lay his crude ideas before the public in the fotm of a pam- 
phlet. It of course became an object of great curiosity with 
us, to discover which of the Reviews was intended to be 
thus favoured by Mr. Surr; and although we hold in suf- 
ficient contempt the prevalent but unworthy system of puf- 
Jing, whether direct or indirect, yet so strongly is the love 
of praise and distinction implanted in human nature, that we 
could not help cherishing a secret wish that we ourselves 
might be intended for the actors in this innocent but ficti+ 
tious tragedy. How flattering if our wish were realized ! 
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RELIGION, 

Arr.16.—Sermons on Education; on Reflection ; on the Greatness of 

God in the Works of Nature, and in the Government of the 

World ; on Charity ; and on various other Topics. From the Germaw 

of the Rev. George Joachim Zollikofer, Minister of the Reformed 

Congregation at Leipsic. By the Rev. W. Tooke. £. RS. In twe 
volumes, 8vo. Longman. 1806. 


TIE character of Zollikofer is deservedly held in great estima- 
tion among the reformed churches on the continent. He possessed 
an argumentative mind, a talent of nice discernment in matters 
relating to human-actions and human failings, dnd a sound and 
vigorous judgment, with the faculty of unfolding his thoughts with 
clearness and perspicuity. ‘Few preachers before him,’ says Mr. 
Garve, (who bas subjoined a sketch of his character,) ‘ ever ventured 
to introduce into the pulpit such specific relations, duties, faults, 
usages, pleasures of domestic and social life; still fewer have had 
the art ef handling them at the same time with such ‘dignity, with 
such fertility in important instruction, with so natural a reference 
to religion. His morality is not, as has often been said of the pre- 
cepts of persons of his class, proper for the pulpit, but impracticable 
in the world, and useless in the commerce of life. He distin- 
guished the good that were to be wished, from the good that is to be. 
expected in the present constitution of the world and amid the actual 
circumstances of society, and furnishes directions how the latter is 
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e.appeared, in t 
civilization, or When ita 
shares. ‘ ‘The field of 
thd the usefulness of hiss 
_ The voliimes before ts 6 ’ 
ffous topics enumerated in’ the titte-page ;.n of which wil 
increase ‘the celebrity the , feds in this coun- 
try ; but alinost albhate dn Dy , nli 
translator. Th tsi Pay education of children, are 
not only distinguished for’that ledge of the human beart 
which the author possessed in an | egress are rétharke- 
} ble for the sitpplicity ang precision wi which he arranges h as. 
On the subject of insfraéting young Migs insproyer, we perfectly 
-coincide with Zollikofer. ai : : . 
‘ [ ha¥e here a short remark to make, particularly relative fo 
prayer, which undoubtedly is an xo means fur cherighing 


mn _us the seatiment of our dependence od. Very ble 
dren ard capable of this exercise OF piety and devotion ;"aMd if 


_Wé accustom them to it, before they can have the slightest, goncep- 


~ tion of a superior being, we accustont them to pray Without the 
“understanding, and to consider thé ; transaction as a. f 


inere ceremony. Beware, howe en when their intelli 

their refle¢tion begi ar, wen they make the first steps to- 

Wards the ra father of mankind, an invisible and 

powerful venefacter, when they already know something Of Jesus 

Christ, asthe greatest friend’ef man; even then, I say, fake care 

not to teach them either longor difficulpraycrs ; not to keep them at 

this exercise by compulsion, nor to punish the neglect of it by severe 

correction. Only go before them at times by your own é@xample ; 

take advantage of the moments when they are in the most serene and, 

cheerful mood, when they are disposed to seriousness and reflection, 

or when they are sffongly affected. by particular incidents; represent _ 

prayer to theni@s thegtery and the happiness af mankjnd ; accus~") > 

tom themearly, but Without constraint, I@ express their thoughts” 

and feelings briéfly and simp!y in their own words; teach them toys. 

uttend to the gand which they daily enjoy, to their wants and” 

detects, to the faults they Commit, and to make these obsétvations 

the subject of their prayer: thuswill they gradually Bee rdti- 

onal petitioners, and have arelish for this saeted prac i< And 

never imagine that itis beyond the reach’ of children to pray with- 

out forms prescribed and got by pote. Nothing more is necesstry, 

than that you give them at times such sizgestions as are ovlapted to 

their aze and coinprebension. Ask them, for instafice,in tie morne 

ig. ~ hen they are about to pray, wheter they are not glad that 

ticy re still alive and in healih; whether they do not wigh Ike Wise 

to be preserved ali jue day bong from every eccidentg. wherlt@r 

they have neta desireto learn and todo seme gud to-da¥, and to 
Cut, Rey. Vol. 8. Jury, 1806. Y 
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bebave themselves as obedient children and scholars towards their 
parents and preceptors, &c. - then teach them to turf their 
thoughtsand feelings into a shoft prayer in some such manner as » 
this: T'rejoice, my dear heavenly father, that fam still alive and in ~ 
health. I thank thee for my life and for my health, Continue thy 
watchful providence over me this day, ® guard me from every 
thingthat may be hartful to me. Grant that I may neither speak 
nor do any ill, that 1 may readily obey my parents abd instructors, 
faithfully discharge my duty, and so become more intelligent and 
good from day to day, that thon mafest-have a gracjous complacency 
in mc, &c.—Avojd the too common practice of making them repeat 
the Lord’s prayer daily, and probably mofe thah once: it is in 
general too difficult for them f@»comprehend ; and by this daily 
repetition, they will infallibly often, very often, repeat it without 
attention and without devotion.’ 

We have perhaps said sufficient to give a proper idea of these volumes, 
and shall only add that, prefixed toevery discourse, isa short prayer, 
generally very devout, and well adapted to the subject of the sermon 
that follows it, a plan which we recommend to the notice of English 
civiness 


Art. 17.—4 Sermon on the late General Fast. 8vo. Hatchard. 1806, . 


A CONSCIOUSNESS of demerit has deterred the author from 
prefixing his name. 


Po 


DRAMA. 


Ant. 18.—Dion, a Tragedy, and Misgellaneous Poetry, by G. 4. 
Rhodes, Esq. Miller. 1806. - 


WE are always pleased at the sight of poetry; the perusal indeed 
often destroys so hasty an anticipation, and Mr. Rhodes, alas! 
clearly making the old saying good, ‘ Nacitur pveta, non fft,” has 
more than usually disappointed our sanguine hopes, How could @ 


gentleman write the following tiiplet? 
| ‘J’il give to thee a pair ofgloves, 
Made of the skin of Venus’ doves, 
And work’d by all the tittle loves.’ 

Of the Dion we have little to say ; its Grecian plan is an apology 
forits unfitness for Drury-lane. We recommend, however, its strict 
conformity to morals, and can conscientiously also recommend it as 
a play fit to be got up by the young gentlemen of Reading or Nor- 
wich schools, or any other seminaries of sound learning and religious 
education. Noris Mr.Rhodes jess attentive to the cultiyation of 
the female mind—he has conferred equal obligations upon ‘ rural 
— and refined Qyeen’s Square. He thus addresses those young 
adics : 


‘ Not fully ripe, no longer green, 
Bright in the bloom o: sweet sixteen ;’ 
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"arpived at yea 
TOW a thought from his 
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© When |! 
iw A litte oti 


G9 ein ada ra .- eS animated lines, 
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They are in an ode ctory and Death: - e 


é © Bee’st t i 
“e Again, agai warrior’: 


When Mr. Rhodes empties his common-place book again, if he 
is more,eautious in his selection, bd tu be able to welcome 
NF him with smiles - 
.  *. ®. ° 


oA. 19.—Catch. him who can! a sr Farce in two a 
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* formed with distinguished Succe pe pe ag te 
Th. written by Theodore Edward 4 » Author of the § - tp 
° turn, Invisible Girl, &c. the by Mr. Hook, sen. 8vo. is. 6d, ~ 
Baldwitt. 1 r 2 <n 


ve 
” + 
omentary Laugh Mthe prose 
former productions. Why 
“_r unable to 


—_— a Bubs. e power of raising 
wis apy superior to theau 
n it the title of P€atch hi 
Coatvente Puns, black-cloaks, ith, the i P 
accompaniment of Spanish ‘intricacy, ar e sole ingtedien of | * 
© this farce, setfuiah h opeligrmed with the distinguished suévess of 
about a dozen nig! e eB 








. fe * ¥ - Be 
An 79.20. —The re Girl, &Piece ih im@ne Act, as performed a 
the Theatre Lane. Wri by Theodore Edwar fa 
Hotty Autherp of is oldier’s Return. 8vo. 1s. 6d. ar 18 


THIS produttios ‘of a 
me opens 
| acious Fa is cal- 


racters introduced are oo si 
ster, to whose versatility 


his mouth through the whole pidcet 

Jed All-Clack, and is represe 

of talent the authdr is prin Leal for his success, Lie 
shewed that he possessed a happy memory; had Begpatsed # mo- 
ment for the prompter, the piece had been lost. Mr. Book took his “ 
idea of this piece from a French monologue, called * Le Babi!!ard, 

but the substance is of English ng and thee pone of the 
¢hoiccet. 
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_ MEDICINE. 
Arr. $ Remarks on the indfeetive 
sic in,Great Bkioin ; with Proposals 
ent, and the Resolutions 6 
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* Tent Medical ty of Lincolnshir dward Harrison, M.De 
' President of t cietyMGR. A.S. Ed, ; of the Medical Suciet 
London, &c. London. 1806. . of ’ , 
























_ JT appears fromthe resol ing at fits Contained in the c4 
} tract before us, thata society of medical persdns has ‘been recently 
* . eOnstituted in Lincolnshire for the at ali, oy which the actual 
n thatc 






state ofythe practi@@of medici , by which ‘the public 
may form some late of ft§general condition, and of the neces- 
sity of devising.means for its improvement. . The suciety Has received 
the sanction of the members of the county, who are described as 
jts trustees, and is honoured by the patronage of Sir Joseph Banks, 
aname eipinently calculated to recommend its utility, “The reso-~ 
S. JutiOns are accompanied n address to. the public, explaining 
or ture and views of t tution, witiprefatory remarks, illus- 
*) trative of the same topics, in Which the writer expatidtes on the total g% 
incompetence so frequent in all departments of the profession, and € 
having pointed to its obvious Causes, infers the expedience of certain 7” 
~ restrictions suggested by the society, which might authorige a hope 
Fy of their complete though gradualextinction, e) 
Itpesults from the statements here mad@, to which persons of the . 
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og Most lifted observation will scarcely withhold “@heir assent, that!” ] 
we are not less subject to credulity, nor Jess exposed to the delusions@y = f- 
of imposture than our ancestors, von was thought isite to ™™ 
dito gu the limits of the’ medical 















protect by me laws, -alesi | 
' gon all ifftroechment. “We do not-pretend to assert that the 
* — skill employed in framing these laws equalled judgment of their 
design; some of them have become obsolete ffom the mere revolu- | 
er tion of time and thechange of mann re oN from the neg- 
¢ igence of these who should have enforeed them. We perceive no 
reason why the itinerant quack, who, to proyide ‘a réady market for 
is drugs, exhibits his merry-andrew. for the diversion of the multi- 
* Gee, should not Aimself be compelled, if Conformity with#ancient 
@: “usage, to exhibit in bis own person, the yetymore ludicrous and infi- 
ad mnie nok eslityamepectacle, whichis descfi in the passage from 
“Btowe qyoted The ipresent tract In respect to a pdint of more 
Caporiaibe, weafe by means disposed to recommend a revival of 
_ those laws which refer the sufticigney of the medical candidate tothe 
jadgment of his alocesanssior dowe think theepiscopal adthority 
would. ertye wuch weightor credit from the exercise of this function. 
“Khe jaws taatstll remain in. ferce, which. no one will deny to be 
useful as far gs they extend, ‘being local and partial, and in fact 
principally confucd to the metropolis, it is reasonavle to ask, why 
she kingdom in general should be destitute of similar protection ? ! 
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vim portant 
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if the pro 
rly, ¥ the risque of de- 
al rity for examining 
Impressed with these senti- 
ments, we hea sh t ¢ess in the prosecution of g™ 
_ work, which he see be conducted with much jodgment, an 


© with a zeal suitable a > ey to résult from it. 
He has ey i i We sives 4 _ 
mode in. “Wich his co oe! into effect. 


4 © thus have given Toom_ jecto the pret his os. 
, oT alt is su ffigieritly obvious effectual mea may be readily 


if for its sccomplishment ; but the first and most requisite step 
@ mature and extent of thi hould diy 7: , its 

p i “aa éfeading es necessary , 
u = 


e. Dissertation 4 Tichias : or, the Disease of a Hip 
‘ommonly called ip Case, and on the Use of thé Bath 
Waters as aRemedy in this Omplaint, . By IV. Falconer, ‘M, mx 


F.R.S. lhand Davies. 1805. ¢ 
b | Fs : ; oot 
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ed at, in, this aspiri 
ntrude ij all 
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object of this Been réecoutmend the use of war 
sin es obstin sipplinger ofteir fatal affection. A close 
wd ¢ pistory of the di j with the satisfact ney a 
{planatio eties, which are obser e symptoms, fou an 
Nica fiieat strlétare of the diseased” parts, Dr. Falepner.has 
* oun Tt the nent application of cold to the part iste most, 
common assignablecau his cei a falls, over-exer. 





. and strainss likewise produce it ry 
fig method a cutg adopted in the Bath hospital Consists pring 
pa the use of théfwarm»bath of the temperature of 105% 
ors thtice.a weck: after bathi ew times, they pump u 
} affected part, onthe a n which the*bath is not zB 
. teral ai ee notaelectedige rom a pa 
1 in 














during f Dr. F. concludes, tha 
Hi bir in 4 were much better ; a ie 
. This, however, is vi thes bse fa most f 
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ight, asa large proportion es tical x ded ony 
thé account, hidviig been deemed ieatteer 2 s for the’t 


: The utility of thePractice is, notwithstanding; madésufficicntly” 

ri ~ beble. Pi eat 
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® this most desirable event, to abstain from every thing which may, 
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Ant. 23.—ObésePrations and Expértnits on the Digestive Powere: ) 
of the Bile in Animals... By Eabeshcig Ses 8ro. Longman. | ie 
1805. og Ya nate =" om | 
IT is attempted in this dissertation to prove that the bile is the | 

menstruum by which digestion and the fofmation of chyle are pro- 

duced, and that the gastric juice does not possess any di estive power 

whatever. The experimentS%adduced in sttpport of this hypothesis 

are very few, and not very satisfactoty : of ions there is an 

abundance, but they are badly arranged, and distorted to suit the 
~ «purpose of the writer, The point in dispute i$ & question more of 
words“than of fact. It seems placed beyond a doubt, that the food 
undergoes a complete solution in the stomach, in the effecting of 
which the bile is not conceffiedh If Mr. Smith chooses to refuse to 
apply the term digestion to this process, he uses the word in a sense 
different from lie physiologists. ‘That bile is necéssary to the for- 
mation of chyle, which this author calls digestion, is also yéfy pro- 
bable, but we cannot find that he has thrown any new figlit on the 
subject. ae 
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wt POLITICS. 


Art.24—A Letter to Mr. Cobbett on his Opinions réspecting the 
| Sldve Trade. By Thomas Clarke, 4.M. Prebendary of Hereford. © 
m¢ 8vo. Hatchard. 1806, ‘ 





SOmuch has been already said and written on the subject of the 
slave trade, as an abstract question of justice and humanity, that © 
nothing, we conceive, but the powerful cperation of self-interest ¢an 
produce a vote or argumentin favour of its continuance, 

The reverend author of this pamphlet loses his labour in support- 
ing general principles which to every unbiassed understanding, 
bring home irresistible conviction. ‘The legislature has lately re- 
corded its solemn judgment in favour of the total abolition of this 

\, disgraceful traffic; and we should now recommend to the friends of 
© Yend to irritate and provoke unnecessary discussion upon the general 
~ “question, and to turn their attention to those:minute and practical’ 
Mwdetails, which can alone be useful, and which demand strict regard, 
$o as to carry the measure into effect with the least possible injury 
td those, whiose personal interests are materially affected by the de- 
cision, : 


ART. 25.—-Observations on the Character and present State of the 
Military Force of Great Britains® 8vto, Scatcherd. 1806. 





wZEHIS is a well written pamphlet in favour of some of the general 
military measures which have been brought forward by the present 
» adminisiration ; but ike most productions which come from the pen 



















 @ Occupy their proper without baits 
J | subjected to ridiculeafd unmefited ng epee man who 
? makes an exertion, or stbmits to any privation wh for the . 
sake of his cous es respect ae . * language . 

: Siation can al t useful di- 

rts of the Community ; whilé a contrary 

OW se ph in thé way of any and ever 
measure, however’ well ‘calcujatéd to promote the efficient strengt 
of the military force of the area & 


ArT. 26.—The Mysterious Freebo por the Daydlf Queen Bess: 
A Romance. By Francis Lathom, Author of ‘ Mén dnd Manners,’ 
StS Vols: 12mo. Lane. 1806. 9 


STIMULATED, we presume, by the applause whiéh he obtaine:! 
for his ‘ Impenetrable Secret,’ which appeared.some months ago; 
Mr. Lathom has speedily recovered the elast of his mind, and 4 
returned:to the charge in atigincient romance ; and a spirited charge“ ~ 
it must be confessed to wm i where he fails to command out 
approbation, he generally our attention, He hes faults which 
we cannot but loudly condemn, yet he has merits which induce us 
toread. His plot is various, and not complicated; the incidents 
- _ ‘that compose it are generally natural and simples Its principal 
error, and that is a grievous one, is its prolixity; a most soporific 
effect being produced by the long reference to preceding events, which 
occupies almost the whole of the first volume, and by the story o 4 
Mabel Monteith, which has little relatid& to the principal, affai P Fo 
We cannot help observing therefore that this work mig wl 
been with great advantage reduied into the compass of twtr a 
most three volumes, for if a gréat book of any Kind beg 
how immense a mischief i is a great novel {.-Ourauthor has a 
“the principal art of a novel Ms the knack Of exciting int 
, but scarcely any Mea. ong énough to prop, = its own 
a single basis, four long volumes. say on its own sing! me 
because Mr, Lathom has most disdainfully réjected all a 
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from grammar, style, and harmonious constfuction. At 


we had finished the work, we forgot our displeasure a fx oa. 4 
of the composition, in our regret that the -~ oe: -conclu ee. 
as . ae lad 





AkT. $7. Poem# on barious Sut Beets : ncaa by “etragee 
the Right Hon. Countess “2 oy jetta Harris. 
Walker. 1806. 
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fair author calif ito ou ouf hands, lest our critical integrity should 











compel us nhholga! those Piraisesyw@hich gallantry would se 

bs stronsly prompt us to Bestow yet ‘Seatcely a month elapses 

without our feelings undergoing thig:paidfibtrial; and the result of 

Jong-continued experience is a , that tl beautiful part of the 

| creation’ would a from cultitating the’ Muses, and confine 
their atteiition ext lusively to the Graces... 

‘The present authoress ifgenuously ednfe tha fe. should be 

: afraid to nite before the public, were she Hgtc $ that ‘ the 


smiles of the Countess of Essex, like the sa ridian splendour, 
would allay, those storms which ill-nature of the critic might raise 
to GVerwhelm it.’ We are compliinehted by her acknowledgment, 
that she is afraid of us, and that nothing but the smile of a lady,,and 
that lady a countess could dispel ne efiects of our awe-command- 
ing pen. i 
Mrs. Harris, morecver, disowns all desire of fame, and publishes 
her work from quite a new niotive, ‘ the fond allurement of exciting 
a smile on the check of beeuty and candour.’ A partof this com- 
pliment we take to ourselves, for though we do not insist’ On. our 
Ye —spretensions to Personal beauty, we strongly enforce our claim to the 
© @ praise of candour; and the authoress bas certainly suceeeded in mak- 
ing us smile, partictlarly at her dedieation to Lady Essex, a com- 
position which isso perleetly sud generisy that we shall indulge our 
readers with the whole of it: i 
‘ Energies of the purest gratitude agitate my bosom, while EF am 
acknowledging to the world the high cousideration I entertain. of 
your ladyship’s condescension, in permitting your illustrious name 
to appear as a fostering guardian to the following poems.—Fears 
¥ would deter me from Jaunching my little adventure on the tempest- 
uous ocean of public opinion, Were F not conscious your ladyshi,’s 
ey Biniles; like the sun in weffdian splendour, would allay those storins 
Pic -pall-nature or the ¢riticumight raise te overwhelm it in the 
: Wavesot popular disapprobation: Disowning the ambition of cele- 
<: brity, arfd assuringyyour ladyship that the voice of friends ship and 
- ‘alld¥ement’of exciting asmile on the check of beauty-and can-y 
UF have been the innecent motives of attractifg/public notice, I~ 
— myself 1] may modestly hope, my feeble efforts are not alto- 
Sgt unworthy your ladyship’s favyur. Your virtues, talents, and 
& benévolence, eve subjcctsaiready trite with the public: what re- 
“ mains for My gratituce to express? When the cottage echoes as its 
y 


2 
. 
+ 


song of contentment, the name ot Essex—when the domestic knows 

De command Lut smies—when the tenant, protected and supported 

 # bis ndu-try, loses die landlord in bis. berefactor—whem the no- 
s, he voured ws writ, Ave the splendid rvof of Essex, Tecal, in 

le piness wnd plenty, the hospitality of ancient timés— praises 


Id be shades to such diving monuments of grandetr !. The illus 


us house «i Essex, that g vids the British anna's with the bright- 
4 aft ro \ampics sof windom, salour, and Public wa virtue, awes- my ming 


with a du@sense of its in: quality to dictote tributes worthy of a¢cep= 
ty tation, ‘To.your lacy ship’s gouohiess? must fly tor reiuge ; that bo- 
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é 
a ’ som, hen expands to. the small ‘as tothe great, will descend to 
guess those ees whigh nroagle f i ace in the 





breast e 
os lagyship’ s 
‘ Most at , ongteent, and baal hilibie servant, 
_ SIARRIS. 
* Chapel Hil, gine Rie af = 
Such a feadle “of absurd and fulsome’ _ e it would not 
be easy to a nd as its servility, joined to the affectation of 


its style, will A our readets, as it did us, against 
the writer, we shall think it duty,togivé them a specimen of her 

¢compositions in metre. As a Writer of verse, and particularly of 
blank verse, her faults are numerous; and though we occasionally 
meet passages of a superior po | they are, like the Oasés of the 
desert, thinly scattered, and of inconsiderable. magnitude. Still 
we giveit as our opinion that she possesses. powers, which, with more 
extensivé learning, and a more cultivated taste, might have entitled 
her to lasting fame. 


The following verses aren the Royal Humane Sotiety : 


* Hail, institution, boundless and civil % 
What ‘deeds of lovev@id charity are t 
Suré Britain’s isles a tenfold blessiiigiclaim, 
Whose active mercies wide extend her fame : 
See, smiling Pity bids yon pile* to rise, 
That guards the wand’rer irom inclement skies. 
Again she points where cradled in repose, 
The orphan smiles unconscious of its woes. 
Here,t when compell’d by want, or urg’d by shame, 
The hapless mother shall forego her claim ; ; 
Secur@she yields the object of hercare, 
And joins a parent’s to a nation’s pray’r. 
Aad view where fallen virtue may retreat, i 
Where lowly penitence has fix’d her seat!{- * » 
Here, shelter’d from the world’s unpitying scorn, 2 a rd 
Shall trembling bope and mild religion dawn ; ‘ 
Here the fair victim of deceit and guile be 
Shall learn from soft humanity to sniile: * 
“a Accepted penitence shall peace resyore,’ 
And the frail watid’fer learn, to “sib nomore.” 
Again Compassion turns her tearful eye, 
And points where yonder dome § asc.nds on high, 














O hail, blest civarity, whose hanu bestows S he 2 
This sate asylum for the worst of woes! ie ‘et 
. Where the poor maniaé ‘soothing. pity finds, > | 
PE ok. And reason’s wounds compassion gently binds: re ; 
. As” } «! 


* Poor iivuses, ¢ Founding Hospital. ¢ ‘¢ Magdalen, § Bedlam, 
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,, 
Here view ambition, on his straw-wove bed, 
Plat regal diadems t’ adorn his head, ~~... 
While the fair'victim of a lover’s vows Fo 
Weaves willow garlands to entwine her brows ! 
Here, while protected from the publiegaze, 
The yoict of sympathy shall cheer thy"days 


é 
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Ant. 28.—# Tribute to the Memory of the Right Hon, W. Pitt, 
with an Essay on his Character and Endowments. By ThomasKirby. 
Dedicated, by Permission, to the Right Hon. Lord Hawkesbury. 
8vo. Stockdale. 1806. . : 


THE instance is not on record, where Mr. Pitt, during the whole . 
course of his long administration, ‘shewed himself the friend of ge- 
nius, or the patron of literature. We cannot, therefore, pity him at 
being insulted with a dirge like this. 


Ant. 29.—Poems, chiefly descriptive of the softer and more delicate 
“Sensations and Emotions of the Heart ; original and translated ; 
or imitated from the Works of Gesner. By Robert Fellowes, A.M. 
12mo.. Mawman. 1806. 


MR. Fellowes now for the first time makes his appearance in 
verse. . The fame which he has deservedly acquired as a moral wri- 
ter, will doubtless attract the curiosity and attention of the public 
towards his poetical efforts. 


MISCELLANIES. 


Ant. 30.—A compendtous Report of the Trial of Henry Viscount 
Melville, upon the Impeachment of the Commons ‘of the United - 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, in Parliament assembled, 
Sor High Crimes and Misdemeanors, 800, Asperne. 1806. 


AS thelate decision in the court of Chancery hasprohibitd  @ 
the sale of this edition of Mr. Asperne’s, along with every other ac- 
count of the late trial. of Lord Melville, till the publication of that 
. by Mr.Gurney, under the immediate auspices of the House of Lords, 

‘we shall for the presént decline all observations upon the subjeet. 





Ant. 31.—A Letter to Lord Porchester om the present degraded 
State of the English Church, 8vo, Bell. 1806. 


THE writer of this pamphlet is of opinion, that a systematic plan 
for the degradation of the clergy has been formed in the act which 
excludes them from a séatin the House of Commons, and im the act’ » » 
enforcing residence. His arguments in defence of their right of sit- % 
ting as representatives will not easily be answered by their opponents: — 
with respect to the lote act for imposing residence, it is said already 
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to have had an extensive effect on the staddain both our tifiiversi« 
ties) A large porti those, who-were i intended for 
the ecclesiastical profession, have shrunk back. with disgust at the 
disgraceful manacles which they have seen forged for its votaries.’— 
This is indeed a mela y a will perhaps ex- 
perimentally establish “the. i e of this new*tegulation, un- 
less, as the;author seems to expett, the preserit ministry interfere in 
behalf of the insulted and injured clergy. N. B. This pamphilet coh- 
cludes with a compliment to Lord Erskiné, on his possessing the hat- 
dihood of appearing , when divested of bis supépior duties, in the unim- 
posing and ungrotesque character of a»gentleman and a man of 
fashion, i. c. the chancellor putshis wig on the block and wear's his 
own hair, which example the author recommends to imitation 
‘ef the archbishops and bishops - united kingdoms, and lidpés 
that the time is not far distant, when they will be received with due 
respect at St James’s without this negative ornament. 












ART. 32.—A new and easy Introduction tothe Hebrew Language, 

» upon the Plan of Grammar in general, Designed toincrease and 
promote the Study of that Language, by facilitating Egfetwire 
ment of its Principles upon a Plan which inno Work of the Kind ! . 
has been hitherto adopted. By the Rev. James Williams Newton, 
M.A. Minor Canon of the Cathedral Chutch of Norwich, &vo. 
Longman, 1805. | s 


‘ . 

“THE importance of the Hebrew tongue, ‘as that language in which i 
the Old Testament was originally written, is’ universally’ admitted ; 
and it.is proportionably to be lemmas that the knowledge of 
this language is confined to so small a number.of readers in a lites 
rary age.. One great cause of this deficiency, is,, the labour which, 

‘has attended the acquisition of the language from the injudicious ¢~ 
construction of all Hebrew grammars: great as is the merit and in- a 





Ist. By omitting the points, which enétimber and perplex the >» 
mind of the learner, , ‘te : Sm 
2dly. By rejecting various technical tegms found only in Hebrew  *)" 
grammars, which create equal inconvenience. And 
Sdly. By introducing the. different voices, the-various kinds of ; 
‘verbs, with such moods gud other terms as are used by grammarians 
in general, in the place of forming a single verb by seven conju- 
' gations, &c, 9. us 
From this sketch of the author’s plan, it will be seen that the 
£ work will be of service in facilitating: the acquifeinent of Hebrew gd 
those who have lesraed, or are learning, the grammars of othet a ; 
_Janguages. 5 i 


genuity of the learned writers on that subject, there are considerable. , 
difficulties in their systems; and those difficulties the @uthor of 4 
’ this new system has endeavoured to obviate, # 
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Arr. 33.—The History of England, for the Use of Schools and young 
- Persons, by Edward Baldwin, Esq. Authorof Fables, ancient and 
modern ; with thirty-two Heads of the Kings, engraved on Copper 
. plate, and a striking Representation of an ancient ‘Tournament. 
12m». Hodgkins." 1806. 9 
WE had occasion, not long ago, to recommend to the notice of 
our readers the fablesof Mr. Baldwin; and we are happy in again 
having it in our power tojntroduce him as®the compiler of history 


for the use of young persons, The present*work is well calculated * 


for this purpose ; being an epitome of the principal events of the 
English annals; to which an appendix is. subjoined, of thejages of 
literature, literary institutions, public-buildings, battles, sieges, au- 
thors and their works, &c. . The-qnly objections we make to this, 
volume are the great price, which We suppose arises from the efi-" 
gtavings, and the use of words with the meaning of which a child 
cannot be supposed to be acquainted, such as ‘the court of Eliza- 
beth was exceedingly refined, and the Platoni¢ and romantic ideas she 
Cultivated, made it still more so.’ Such words indeed do but sel- 
dom occur, yet they ought not to occur at all...dn all elementary 


works, the reader should be supposed previously ignorant of the sub-" 


ject discussed ; writers of this description are too apt to forget this 
necessary precaution, and Mr. Baldwin in the case beforé.us seems 
to have nodded a little, § 

* 
Arr. 34.—Stenography, or a new System of Short Hand, included 
ina single Page, and-illustrated by eleven Engravings. By.G 
Nicholsun. 12mo., 46. Symonds. 1806. 


MEDICINE is not the only science in which a system of quac- 
Aery prevails : we have patent coffins, patent water-proof coats, hats, 


and shoes, patent fazors, and patent candles; all of which articles, 


according to the advertisements of their respective’ proprietors, pos- 


sess a decided superiofity over those of their brother tradesmen. © 
sf Among the teachers of stenography similar pretensionsare resorted to, 


»and each professor puffs himself off at the expence of former claim: 
ants. Mr. Nicholson, in otder to recommend his plan, has re- 
course to this mode Of depreciation; and hisobject is to supersede 
the popular work of Dr. Mavor. ‘That an impartial decision may 
be formed respecting the present plan of short hand,’ says‘Mr.Nicho}- 


son, ‘let the sam@*number of letters which we shall employ be written 
according to any system to which the reader is most partial ; taking” 
into the account the number of simple Strokes in each word ; reckon- — 


ing a dot as two strokes, to which it ts equal, and@ne for taking off 
the pen after having formed a preposition or added”a termination : 


‘the aggregute will readily determine the superiérity “from which » 
equitable decision the authoris willing to meet approbation or Cens 7 
sure.” He then gives an example of his own and of Mavor’s systeing 


in the Lord’s prayer, and he appears to have a superigrity;over Dr. 
M. by twenty-three strokes, But thisis not a fair way of deciding the 
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guestion, whatever Mre icholson may thifk of it; the questionis, 


can the method.proposed‘by him teach others the art of writing short- 
hand ina | €or with greater dispatch ?. To this. we reply in the 


Negative; and for this reason, because he & studied brevity too 
much. Stenography, like commiting, st be taught, first by 
accurately delinéating the characters, theu by joining the vowels to 
the consofiants and the consonants tothe vowels : all tales and ex- 
amples of this nature are however utterly disregarded by Mr. Nichol- 
son; and ‘though his. esteemed brother and friend’ may comprehend his 


»* system, no one else will be able to derive thé-least benefit from it} 

besides, if the matter of his book did not deter students from the cultie 

ion Of his schemé, the priceof four shillings for 56 pages would cer- 

i ive that effect. Das 4 has the conscience to demand 

ig@a for his performance : vee d reco # work much 

er than either;and whicl Sy) ciel engravina the 

Steriography of Prosser ; whose system is at one@ so clear and yet 

$0 concise, that it requires ‘only to be more generally known, to 

be universally adopted... Such, however, are the eccentricities of 
the author, that he takes very little pains to circulate it. 

ek, ait ~ 

Anr.35.—A new and ‘easy Guide to the Pitisiinciation and Spelling 

of the French Language : to whith are added, Lessons om Etymo- 

logy ands Analogy ; Also, a short and plain ‘Introduction to the 

FrenchGrammar, the Conjugation of Verbs in all their carious 

_ Moods and Tenses : together with an English Inde#, to assist the 

Pupils. By Mr, Totyuot, M.A. Author of the Latin Scholar's 

Guide, &c.&c.  $Sro. Law. 1806. * ee 


IN French spelling books it has been Customary to begin with mow, Ps 
nosyllables immediately after the alphabet ; but as no rule can be 4 
laid down sufficiently correct to ascertain their right pronunciati 

Mr. Tocquot has adopted a new planin his ‘ Guide’, viz. * that - 
beginning with words which are pronounced, as they are wiitten, ac-m, 
cording to the sound given to each hig in the alphabet. The® 


sounds are so accurately arranged in s@ries, that it will only be ne-/ 
cessary for the teacher to pronounce one word of each series, and” 
the learner will easily read alone the remainder, notwithstanding ~ 
the variation in the spelling.” Thanks perhaps are due to Mr. Te 
tor his endeavours tv facilitate instruction; but we would ask him &% 
if he lms ever me: with children, learning to spell, who have been 
able to translate French into English? As we are confident he 
would answer in the negative, why hus he troubled the scholar with 
potes aad references written in the French lunguage ? - 


s 


ArT. SGieer Memoir of the Rise@and.Progress of the Royat Wary. 
By Charle: Derrick, Esq. of the Nav; Office. +to. lacks and * 

_ Parr yg 1 S05. ig : 

: THESE Memoirs commence |:om the. reign of Henry Vii hefi 


whi s@itiire there was, strictly ‘peghing no Puyai var). 
te > ; ’ ” ys 
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* worth of learning in all my life; my knowledge, comes’ from 
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 pipal object of the author has been to shew the state of the navy; a9 


to the number, tonnage, &c. of the several classes of the ships and 'ves- 
sels, at different periods ; at what periods the naval forces was promot- 
ed, neglected, or at least not Augmented, and the times at which im- 
provements in Ship-building wereintroduced. In all these points Mr. 
Derrick, as fat as we are able to. jtildge, is sufficiently accurate, That 
our readers may See the amazing increase Of our naval force during 
the reign of his present majesty, we shall lay before them the num- 
ber of ships, &c. on his accestion in 1760, and their amount at the 
eommencement of the year 1805. , 

October 1760, the navy consisted of 127 ships of the-line, and 
285 vessels of 50 guas and under, amyunting in all to 4120, mA 


Jn January 1805—ships ofthe line 175 
Of 56 guns and under Tee 774 site 


Total = = 949 


Anvr. 37.—Hints for the Security of the established Church. Humbly 
addressed to his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. 8vo. Hat- 
chard, 1806. , — 


THESE ‘ Hirts’ propose certain regulations of the tolerativn act, 
which might check that spirit of indiscriminate schism, whieh now 
threatens the establishment ; they also contain arguments enforc- 
ing the stricter residence of the parochial clergy. As We dre decided- 
ly adverse to the general tenor of that act 6f parliament, which has 
been lately enacted respetting non-residence, nothing advanced by 
the present writer ha ‘ended to.remove our objections: but we 
entirely coincide in opal ith him respecting the necessity. of re- 
ising the toleration act. Itinerant..preachers, * who ga, about, to 
form, toseduce, to trepanu congregation, @s an object of private 
fonrenienceand profit; who make the act, which yields them a li- 
wence to preach, not, as itwas intended, a reliéf to tender conscien- 
ces, but a means of estrangement and seduction from the established 


‘church,’ might thereby be restrained, and the discourses. delivered 


in the chapels of the dissenter, instead ofa ridiculous and. fanatical 
jargon, might become respectable and edifying. Who does not 
Wecl indignant when he sees the pulpit usurped by a menial servant, 
exclaiming, ‘ 1 defy all the devils in hell to contradict me in this, 
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that I am a teacher scnt from God—I never had’ two-penny- 


God.’ | This enthusiast, as the writer testifjes, was a licensed teach- 
r 
o 


ult , : 
Axt. 38.—The Looking Glass. true History.of the early Yi ears 


of an Artist; calculated to adwuken the Emulation of young Persons . 


of buth Sexes, in the Pursuit of ecery laudable Alanine parti- 
"e ‘ é r" 3. , & s 
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1 — the toleration act: and this single fact, if no mores 
ev ould be adduced, points out the metessity of an eatly revision by | 
the legislature. Ze 
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: paterfere with the disputes of other journals, we merely make the 
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- etlarly in the Cultivation of fine Arts» By Theophilus Mar< 
cliffe. 12mo. 1s. Hodgkins, 1805, , 








IN this little history the you i teader will meet with much to 
amuse his fancy and interest his ‘Hlingt and at the same time to 
excite his emulation. ont 


Art. 39.—The Christian Teather# a ae Spelling Book, con- 
taining a great Variety of Spelling, Rules fer good Reading, a con- 
cise Grammar, readlte Lessons in Prose and Fores By the Rev. 
T. Harper, Teacher of the English Language. 2d Edition, cor- 
rected and enlarged. §vo. Williams and Smith. 


THE principal novelty of this spelling bobdk is an alphabet with 
cuts, designed to impress on the ehild’g memory various intéresting 
passages of scripture, 


Ant. 40.—The Golden Centenary, or Sequel tothe Sketch of the De- 
nominations of the Christian World: being One Hundred Testi- 
monies in Behalf of Candour, Peace, and Unanimity, by Divines 
of the Church 1 England, of the Kirk of Scotland, and among the 
Protestant Dissenters. To which are prefixed, two Essay$, the one 
on the Right of private Judgment in Matters of Religion, the 
other on the Dignity and Importance of the. New Commandment, 
With an Appendix, containing Pieces of Poetry illustrative of the 
Genius of Christianity. By John Evans, A. M. Master of a Se- 
minary for a limited Number of Pupils, Pullin’s Row, Islington, 
3d Edition, with Improvements. 8v0, Symonds, 1806. 


‘ THE Sketch of the Denominations Of the Christian World,’which Pa 
states the opinions by which the various sects of christianity are ©” 
distinguished, has been so favourably received by the public, as to a: 
induce the author to bring together and concentrate into one focus, > ~ 
the testimonies of certain respectable protestant writers in hebalf of 
the rational and pacific spirit of the gospel of Jesus Christ. These 
selections have been made with judgment, dnd impress upon the” 
mind of théreader the great utility of mederation in theological © 


controversies, sie ; 


Art. 41.—Remarks on the Observations made on the Discipline of” 
the Quakers by the Monthly Reviewers in their Examination of » 
William Rathbone’s Narrative aad Memoir. With a Postscript © 
on the Critical Reviewers’ Notice of the Memoir. Puilips and * 

Fardon. ' 


THE Monthly Reviewers, it should seem, in their observations on 
Mr. Rathbone’s Memoir, have accused the society of Quakers of 
manifesting an intolerant and persecuting disposition, in their con- 
duct towards some who dissented from it iu religious-principles and 
practice. To do away this charge, is the object of the present pam- 
phlet. Asvit is quite inconsistent with our notions of propriety to 
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Above statements without entering into the arguments on either 
side, and leave the decision to those who think it salpeetly- — 
tant to attend toit, 

The author was also fauch dissatisfied with our own notice of 
the above-mentioned ‘ Memoir.» He has added a short postscript 
on the subject, of which we quote ‘the principal part, and our rea- 
ders wili doubtless agree with oe that itis neither remarkable for 
caustic satire, nor weighty argumentation. 

‘ Thereiis only one part of their (the Critical Reviewers’) remarks on 
which it seems proper particularly to animadvert, lest it should mis- 
lead the public mind. This istheir frequently repeated reflections on 
the Quakers for the diminution of their numbers. W hat opportunity 
of information on this subject these reviewers may have,I cannot say, 
but this I know, that it is a point, so far as relates to the society in’ 


Great Britain, on pec the Quakers themselves are not agreed.’ 
cy 


In some places th crease, and tn others they decrease : but sup- 
pusing that, on the whole, there is some diminution of their num- 
bers in this country, the reverse is undoubtedly the case in Ame- 
rica: and on the whole, the society may be considered as _ increas- 
ing. 
* This reflection, however, comes with no good grace from the Cri- 
tical Reviewers, if they are, as is supposed, members of the church of 
England ; the diminution of whose congregations, and the increase 
of those of dissenters, are frequent subjects of observation, @nd even 
of lamentation by the friends of the church. Were the same dis¢i- 
pline exercised in that churth,:as is among the Quakers, in cases 
of infidelity and immorality, it is, probable its numbers would be 
still more diminished. These remarks are not intended-as any re- 


~ fection on the church of England; but to show the incongruity 


of the Critical Reviewers. ‘Thé writer is sensible that numbers afford 
no test for truth; “ Strait is the gate, and narrow is the way which 
leadeth unto life, and few there be that find it.”’” 


‘Art. 42.— Life of Lady Jane Grey, and of Lord Guildford Dudley 


her Husband. By Theophilus Marclige. 12m, 1s. Hodgkins. 
1806. ; 
LADY Jane Grey is: the most rorlect model of a meritorious 


young female to be found in bistory ; her example therefore is the 
fittest possible to be held up to the-fairest balf of the rising ‘gene- 


‘ration. Her story is tragical; it is adapted on that account to 


jmterest the affections, and to®soften the heart. In addition .to 
these advantages, it muy serve to stimulate the juvenile reader 


to the stuly of Engfish history. The present work ‘will not fail” 
to prosuce this efieet ; being written in an easy and familiar * 


style, and well adapted for young persons. We have: therefore no 
besitapiun in recdimmehuing it to their patronage, 








